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America has much to be thankful for. 


Abroad we have overcome enemies whose 
strength not long ago sent a shudder of fear 
throughout the world. 


At home we have checked an enemy that 
would have impaired our economy and our 
American way of life. That enemy was infla- 
tion—runaway prices. 


The credit for this achievement, like the 
credit for military victory, belongs to the 
people. 


You—the individual American citizen— 
have kept our economy strong in the face of 
the greatest inflationary threat this nation 
ever faced. 


You did it by simple, everyday acts of 
good citizenship. 


You put, on the average, nearly one-fourth 
of your income into War Bonds and other 
savings. The 85,000,000 owners of War Bonds 
not only helped pay the costs of war, but also 


Timely 
Message 


Americans 


from 


The Secretary of the Treasury 


contributed greatly to a stable, prosperous 
postwar nation. 


You, the individual American citizen, also 
helped by cooperation with rationing, price 
and wage controls, by exercising restraint in 
your buying and by accepting high wartime 
taxes. 


All those things relieved the pressure on 
prices. 


THE TASK AHEAD 


We now set our faces toward this future: a 
prosperous, stable postwar America—an 
America with jobs and an opportunity for all. 


To achieve this we must steer a firm course 
between an inflationary price rise such as 
followed World War I and a deflation that 
might mean prolonged unemployment. Prices 
rose more sharply after the last war than they 
did during the conflict and paved the way for 
the depression that followed—a depression 
which meant unemployment, business failures 


and farm foreclosures for many. 


Today you can help steer our course toward 
a prosperous America: 


—by buying all the Victory Bonds you can 
afford and by holding on to the War Bonds 
you now have 


—by cooperating with such price, rationing 
and other controls as may be necessary for 


a while longer / 


—by continuing to exercise patience and 
good sense with high faith in our future. 


The challenge to America of switching from 
war to peace with a minimum of clashing 
gears is a big one. 


But it is a small one compared to the tasks 
this nation has accomplished since Sunday, 
December 7, 1941. 


Secretary of the Treasury 


A Government message prepared by the War Advertising Council and contributed by this magazine in cooperation with the Magazine Publishers of America, 
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i'm told that 
the 1929 crash 
took everything 
she had. 


The cartoons of one of 
America’s favorite humor- 
ists, that impish maestro 
whose pictures of human 
folly range with high gusto 
from absurdity to fantasy 
and from nonsense to sat- 
ire. Day is expert in his 
deflation of pomposity and 
he takes a mischievous de- 
light in sending his aston- 
ished characters tumbling 
head over heels down the 
toboggan slide that leads 
so swiftly from the sublime 
to the ridiculous. $2.00 


of inspired idiocy juggles 

more screwballs than any 

man alive. Side-splitting 

fun from this most sen- 
_ gationally successful car- - <{ - 
 toonist. ; 


_ VIRGIL PARTCH 


At all bookstores ¢ $2.00 
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ATTILIO GATTI 
Author of ‘Killers All,” etc 


In this new book the famous 
explorer and master story- 
teller, Commander Gatti, 
writes of his thrilling en- 
counters with wild beasts 
and strange, primitive peo- 
ples in the African wilds. 
Full of vivid jungle scenes, 
fabulous peoples and peril- 
ous adventures, South of the 
Sahara is a book of enchant- 
ment and surprising revela- 
tions about a continent that 
has not yet yielded up all 
its secrets to the explorers. 
Illustrated with dramatic 
photographs. $3.00 


DOUG ALLAN 


Author of 
“Lightning Strikes Once” 


A group of famous explor- 
ers, scientists, writers and 
cameramen, who have ap- 
peared on Doug Allan’s 
famous television program, 
Thrills and Chills from 
Everywhere, tell their sto- 
ries of how they gambled 
with death and lived to tell 
of it. They take you into 
the jungles of Africa, the 
Giant Panda haunts of West 
China, the frigid wastes of 
the Land of Black Sunshine, 
the weird Tibetan forests of 
the King of Hell and other 
dramatic parts of the world. 


At all bookstores © $3.00 
ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO.,N.Y.3 


ON THE AIRFIELD AT 
FORT NELSON 


Two of the principal methods 
of Arctic transportation meet 
at the airport at Fort Nelson, 
British Columbia. Curiously 
enough, the plane is by far the 
cheaper. The cost of an air- 
plane trip from Nome to Fair- 
banks, for example, is only 
$7; to hire. a dog team. for 
the trip would cost approxi- 
mately $1500. 
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THE SECRET AIRWAY TO RUSSIA 


ON SEPTEMBER 19, 1945 three Army 
Superfortresses landed in Washington after 


| a 5,996-mile flight which took twenty-five 


hours and three quarters. The planes had 
started at Hokkaido, Japan, and following the 
great circle route over the Arctic had crossed 
Alaska and thence sped over Canada toward 
the nation’s capital. That unusually strong 
head winds made it necessary to stop in Chi- 
cago to refuel scarcely affects the significance 


| of the flight—another spectacular proof of the 


by Caspar Hunt 


Photos by Ruth Robertson from Press Syndicate 


fact that the Arctic will become the cross- 
roads for many of the great airplane routes 
of the future. The flight also emphasized 
again the importance of the once secret air- 
plane route to Russia. 

Over Alaska and Canada the B-29’s fol- 
lowed the skyway pioneered by America and 
Russia from 1942 to the end of the European 
war. That part of the route over which 
planes were flown from Alaska to Siberia was 
known by its code name, ALSIB. Now it is 


swamps. 
Temperatures Observation Unit from Ladd 
Field at Fairbanks, Alaska. 
hunt for specially dangerous conditions of 
flight in order to report on his plane’s be- 
havior to the Air Transport Command. At 
times, the temperature on the ground falls 
to sixty degrees below zero. 
of the Extreme Temperatures Observation 
Unit will be invaluable for post war aviation 


revealed as the Alaska-Siberia ferry-route, an 
aerial highway that proved invaluable during 
the most critical months of fighting. Its air- 
strips were built among mountains and scrub- 
land under the most appalling conditions. The 
men responsible for the success of the project 
underwent incredible hardships and displayed 
a heroism unsurpassed in this war. 

That Russia and America are neighbors is 
now a commonplace. For the ordinary civilian 
unaccustomed to think in terms of great circle 
routes this was one of the salient facts em- 
phasized by the grim realities of war. 

The story of how these aerial links between 
the two countries were forged is an interest- 
ing one. It involves research work which be- 
gan long before the war and certain remark- 
able flights, which were much publicized at 
the time, but which were soon forgotten by 
the layman who did not realize fully their 1m- 
portance. And, of course, it involves the 
more thrilling story of what took place dur- 
ing the war. 

As early as 1937, the Russians demon- 
strated that the quickest route to the U. S. A. 
lay, not by way of Europe and the Atlantic, 
but over the North Pole. On June 18, a 
Russian plane, with Chaklov, Baidukov and 
Belyakov as its crew, flew over the North 
Pole to land at Los Angeles on June 20. A 
month later, to prove that this flight wasn’t a 
fluke, another plane, flown by Gromoy, Yuma- 
shev and Danilin, took off from Russia and 
landed in San Francisco. The Northern 
Passage had become as practicable by air, as 
the Northern Passage had been proved by 
Professor Schmidt, Russia’s great expert on 
the Arctic, to be commercially practicable 
by sea. 

When Russia was fighting for her life in 


ALASKA SEEN FROM A B-29 


Ahead of the pilot of this superfortress is 


maze of winding rivers and melting 
He is a member of the Extreme 


It is his duty to 


The: findings 


in the Arctic. 


the early days of 1942, it became obvious that 
supplies, particularly of the much-needed 
hghter aircraft, could only be delivered to her 
at enormous risk. The Arctic convoys from 
Britain became a symbol of the hazards in 
supplying the Red Army. At this stage, the 
decision was taken to send aircraft from the 
U.S. A. to Siberia on their own power. The 
Soviet Air Mission to the U. S. A. decided 
that if aircraft could be flown from the fac- 
tories to an advance base in Alaska, they, with 
their vast experience of Arctic flight, would 
be able to fly the planes to bases in Siberia. 
This was the origin of the secret air-route, by 
means of which Russia was able to smash the 
bomber strength of the Germans at the cru- 
cial period when the enemy was at the gates 
of Moscow. 

Unlike the navigator at sea, the flier has far 
less chance of coping with fogs and storms, 
should be meet them unexpectedly. Meteor- 
ology, capable of exact forecasts, is an essen- 
tial weapon in the fight against Arctic condi- 
tions. Fortunately, both the Americans and 
the Russians have for many years had scien- 
tific research institutes in the Northern re- 
gions. Professor Schmidt’s famous voyage 
in the Chelyuskin was a scientific enterprise 
which had meteorological as well as commer 
cial purposes. Along the route, from the Kara 
Sea to the Bering Sea, the Soviet Polar Insti- 
tute has its weather stations to serve sailors 
and airmen. The Soviet Government’s inten- 
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THE BOUNDARY BETWEEN CANADA AND ALASKA 


The faint white line starting at the wing of the plane and extending faintly to the top of the 

picture is not the result of a scratch on the negative—it is the actual boundary between Canada and 

the Territory of Alaska, seen from a height of nine thousand feet while flying from Whitehorse 

to Fairbanks. It was made by slashing a forty foot wide dividing boundary through timber and brush, 

and across mountain and valley, after the settlement of the Alaska-Canada Boundary dispute in 
1903, It is stil] visible. 
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THE TANANA RIVER 


The first white men to visit the Tanana River in Alaska were Russian traders about 1860. The Tanana, which carves its way between the Yukon border 
and Fairbanks, is the largest tributary of the Yukon River, over six hundred miles long and averaging between two and three hundred yards in width. 


BOUND FOR SIBERIA 4 


Led by a B-25 Mitchell Bomber with a long range radio and a navigator aboard, this group 
for undisclosed bases in Siberia. Russia’s experimental flights across the North Pole before 


of the greatest value. 


of P-63 ‘‘peashooters’’ piloted by Soviet fliers is setting out 
the war provided information abcut Arctic flying conditions 


tion has been to make Siberia into a popu- 
lated country, where by self-adaptation of 
men and scientific adaptation of equipment, 
life could go on as normally as in European 
parts of the U. S. S. R. Beneath the frozen 
surface of the Omsk, Krasnoyarsk and 
Yakut territories, there is natural wealth as 
great as in the Urals. The Soviet govern- 
ment intends to exploit it. 

The ALSIB air route becomes, therefore 
a connection of the greatest importance be- 
tween the New World of America and 
Canada and the new New World of Soviet 
Asia. Despite the success which the Russians 
and Americans have achieved in flying their 
planes over the mountain peaks, ice-fields and 
tundras of Alaska and Siberia, this airline is 
still in its infancy. It should be considered 
rather as a pioneer blazing-of-the-trail, which 
in the next few years will become a highway. 
From Western Montana, the route has a sta- 
tion at Edmonton, Alberta, in Canada: then it 
carries on to Snag in the Yukon, over some of 
the highest mountain ranges in the Rockies, 
until it reaches Ladd Field in Alaska, which 
during the war was the last station on the 
American part of the route. Here the Rus- 
sians took over, flying across the Bering Sea 

(Continued on page 30) 


Veiled in clouds of mist and covered with snow and scrub growth the Dawson Range was one of the many formidable obstacles in the way of the pioneer 
This picture was taken from a plane flying from Whitehorse, Yukon Teraitory, to the Alaskan border. — 


aviators who created our skyroad to Asia. 


MOUNTAINSCAPE ON THE SKYROAD TO ASIA 


baie in io derusclerh. 
it rises the lofty 
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Washington  thedeal . 
4 Gem O Wedieval ae in the Veta. Capital 


by John William Edwards 
Photographs courtésy of Washington Cathedral 


is still, after thirty years of construction, less 
than half complete, it ranks with the great 
ecclesiastical structures of our country. 

In 1893 Congress granted the Protestant 


Episcopal Cathedral Foundation of the Dis- 


trict of Columbia a charter permitting it to 


establish ‘‘a cathedral and institutions of 
learning for the promotion of religion, of 
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The ambon, or great cathedral pulpit, richly 
carved with scenes from the Bible, was pres- 
ented by the archbishop of Canterbury. 


The Chapel of St. Joseph of Arimathea situated un- 

der the great crossing has walls formed by four giant 

corner piers, each twenty-six feet in diameter, which 

rise majestically through the vaulted ceiling to sup- 
port the proposed central tower. 


The Chapel of St. Mary in the north choir aisle 
is set aside for women. The reredos screen 
depicts scenes from the life of the Virgin Mary. 


‘ dral is through the Bishop’s 


Ln ihe Sat, Soak: x cy eee vn 


es SE: rks 
ie - Pilgri steps will re 
cessed arch in the south transept which will 
form one of the monumental entrances to 
the cathedral. 


education and of charity.” The idéa of the 
Cathedral, as we see it today, came from 
Bishop Satterlee, the first Bishop of Wash- 
ington, who chose the present location on 
Mount St. Alban, in 1898. Commanding an 
unrivaled view of Washington, the Cathedral 
stands on a tract of aaa about sixty-seven 
acres, and on a hill four hundred feet above 
the Potomac. The ground for the Cathedral 
was broken in 1908. Despite the fact that it 
is unfinished, it is a magnificent and impres- 
sive structure, combining all that is best in 
Gothic architecture and possessing a warmth 
and harmony which many old world cathe- 


_drals lack. 


The best approach to Washinaton Cathe- 
Garden, with 
quiet walks that wind between ancient box 
and yew, and pass beneath old cedars of 
Lebanon. There are quiet nooks by shaded 
walls, a cool fountain splashing on stones, 
secluded pools that mirror their flowering 
borders and a beautiful wayside cross dating 
from the time of Charlemagne. From this 
garden the visitor can climb the Pilgrim’s 
Steps to the entrance of the south transept of 
the Cathedral. The exterior of the Cathedral 
as seen from the steps is dramatic in effect. 
Great buttresses project boldly and break up 
the horizontal lines, and between the butt- 
resses traceried windows fill the space. These 
supporting arches, one of the great achieve- 
ments of Gothic architecture, create a vivid, 
dynamic vertical perspective with an appear- 
ance of lightness of structure. 

The Cathedral is built of limestone and is 
planned to include all that is best in four- 
teenth century Gothic architecture. Happil 
did the designers decide upon the fourteenth 
century Gothic for it combines sculptural and 
architectural elements which are moré grace- 
fully blended than in any other period. To 
know the different stages of the development 
of the Gothic style one must visit the chape's 
in the crypt which shows the architectural 
torms from which Gothic developed into its 
full magnificence. 

The Chapel of St. Joseph of Arimathea, ne 
rectly beneath the crossing where the tran- 
septs and nave meet, is built on the style of a 
twelfth century crypt. Here one has a partial 
view of the four massive pillars that ulti- 
mately will uphold the high central tower of 
the completed Cathedral. This chapel is in 
the form of a Greek cross and is reached by 
descending twelve steps in either transept. 
Those steps are symbolic of the Twelve 
Apostles. Here is Gothic in its mest primi- 
tive, massive and solid form without decora- 
tion. This Chapel has been dedicated to St. 
Joseph of Arimathea who gave his tomb for 
the Body of Our Lord, Later, according to 
the legend, he went as a missionary to Eng- 
land. When he landed at Glastonbury, he 
thrust his staff into the earth, signifying that 
he had brought Christianity to this land for- 
ever. This staff took root and the tree that 
sprang from it is still believed to flourish in 
the ruins of Glastonbury Abbey. A portion 
of what is called the Holy Thorn of Glaston- 


bury was brought to Mount St. Alban whe 
it grows vigorously. It is a well known fa 
that the Thorn blooms irregularly, even sen 
ing forth blooms at Christmas. At Glasto 
bury, so the legend continues, every tir 
royalty visited the Cathedral, the Tho 
blossomed and a few of these flowers we 
gathered, placed in a silver box and given 
the royal visitors. Blossoms from the He 
Thorn were given to the Prince of Wal 
when he ence Washington Cathie 
1919, 

The altar in this Chapel of joseame 
Arimathea carries out further the seve 
Norman Gothic style. It contains part - 
Celtic, Norman and Saxon carvings with t 
lettering at its base in Celtic script. T 
reredos above the altar is in the form of 
mural painting by a noted artist, portray 


the Burial of Our Lord. Much of the liturgy 


_and symbolism of the Church is wrought into 


this Chapel. 

The Chapel of the Resurrection is directly 
beneath the South Transept. Here is the mas- 
sive simplicity of the Norman style in a more 


graceful mood. The Cathedral architects say 


this is the first chapel of this exact type 


erected since the eleventh century. A little 


less massive in its construction, the grace of 


‘its piers and arches are nevertheless symbolic 


of the permanence of the Christian faith. 
The last chapel in the crypt is the Beth- 
lehem: Chapel of the Nativity. Here the archi- 
tecture is decorated Gothic, and although the 
nave is severely simple in design the transi- 
tion from Norman to English Gothic is obvi- 
ous. Approaching the chancel this change 


becomes more pronounced. The altar and 


reredos are of white marble exquisitely - 


caryed, and the central panel represents the 
Holy Nativity. Behind the altar is the tomb 
of Bishop Satterlee, an alabaster centotaph 
designed and executed by the resident archi- 
tect of Canterbury Cathedral. 

The four columns surrounding the altar 
rest upon the Foundation Stone of the Cathe- 
dral. This stone was brought from the fields 
of Bethlehem and is inlaid in American 
granite. The four columns that rest upon the 
Foundation Stone in turn support the High 
Altar in the Cathedral above. In the wall of 
this chapel is the tomb of Woodrow Wilson, 
a cenotaph of cream colored limestone with a 
Crusader’s cross as its only decoration. It 
bears the following simple inscription: 
“Woodrow Wilson 1856-1924.” 

There are several historic stones in this 
chapel: one carved in the form of a manna 
pot from an ancient Jewish Synagogue in 
Western China; one from a tomb on the Ap- 
pian Way presented by St. Paul’s Church in 
Rome; one from the first church on the Island 
of Santo Domingo, established by .‘Christo- 
pher Columbus; and one from Whitby Abbey 
in England. 

Like all cathedrals Washington Cathedral 
is built-in the form of a cross, and while the 
crypt and foundation for the entire building 
is structurally complete, on the main floor the 
south transept and the nave have not been en- 
tirely built. The north transept, the crossing, 
apse, sanctuary and choir are completed. The 
next part to be erected is the south transept 
which faces toward the city, and is reached 
by several hundred steps, known as the Pil- 


-grim’s Way. 


On the main floor of the Cathedral are four 
chapels. To the east and adjoining the south 
transept is the Children’s Chapel. This is 
said to be the only chapel dedicated to chil- 
dren ever built in any cathedral. Here are 
placed small cathedral chairs for the little 
ones and there is a tiny pipe-organ for their 
special music. The architectural style of this 
chapel is late fifteenth century Gothic. The 
altar and reredos are designed in such a way 
that all the symbolism will be obvious to 
youngsters. Here has been created a style that 
is vivid, alive and magnificent, and the Gothic 
is nowhere more exquisite; the pointed arch 
and the ribbed vaulting lending iself to a 
decorative richness of a free and imagina- 
tive type. 

Adjoining this chapel, and running parallel 
to the choir, is the Chapel of St. John. Here 
is commemorated the “chivalry, fortitude and 
Christian courage of Norman Prince and 
others who made the supreme sacrifice 
through devotion to liberty, civilization and 
humanity.” Norman Prince was a young 
American aviator who founded the LaFayette 
Eseadrille and was killed on the Western 
Front during ‘World War I. The monument 
to Prince is the most striking in the Cathe- 
dral. The figure of the young aviator sur- 
mounts the sarcophagus whose panels show in 
bas-relief two of the important events in the 
young aviators life. One shows him stand- 
ing by his plane ready to take-off The other 
shows him receiving the Croix de Guerre. 

(Continued on page 33) 


Bethlehem Chapel dedicated to the Nativity 

was the first portion of the Cathedral to be 

completed. It has been used for daily serv- 
ices since 1912. 


The Chapel of the Resurrection is believed to be the 

first structure in the Norman style of architecture 

built since the eleventh century. At the right is the 

carved cenotaph of Bishop Harding, second bishop 
of Washington. 


The Chapel of the Holy Spirit has been de- 
signed as a place of private prayer and devo- 
tion. A reredos of wood portrays the figure 
of Christ and the descent of the Holy Spirit. 
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A relic of the early days in Deatn Valley, this lumber wagon was used in hauling timbers from the forests in the nearby mountains. 


The Supers That Became Aaah 


THEIR EYES burning from a sun _ that 
flamed an angry crimson, their lips parched 
and cracked from lack of water, their tongues 
swollen to twice normal size, the members of 
a little party of pioneers paused and looked 
back at a gash on God’s earth that was at 
once horrible and beautiful. One gaunt figure 
raised a feeble arm and waved, “Good bye, 
Death Valley—good bye.” 

Christened thus in vengeance, it has never 
known another English name. 

A land of awesome enchantment, the Death 
Valley National Monument demands descrip- 
tive superlatives. Perched on its rim is -a 
spot aptly called Dante’s View. From it can 


be seen at once the top and bottom of- 


‘America. The edge of a briny pool named 
Badwater is 280 feet below sea level and there 
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by Clifton Abbott 
Photographs from Western W ays 


one stands on the lowest dry land surface in 
three continents. To the north rears Mount 
Whitney, our highest peak. 

Proclaimed a National Monument Febru- 
ary 11, 1933, it embraces 2,981 square miles 
—nearly two million acres of primitive, un- 
spoiled desert country. It has long been 
known to both the scientist and the average 
tourist as a region rich in scientific and 
human interest. Its distinctive types of 
scenery, its geological phenomena, its life, its 
history and its climate are not to be found 
duplicated in any other area. Frdm every 
angle, by every yardstick, it is different, 
unique, outstanding. 

The monument is situated in the rugged 
desert region lying east of the High Sierras 
in eastern California and southwestern Ne- 


vada. With the forbidding Panamint Rane 
forming its western wall and the precipitou 
slopes of the Funeral Range closing it in 01 
the east, the valley stretches northwesterl 
along its 140-mile length and ranges frot 
to 16 miles in width. Within these limits ar 
confined the colossal wonders of Death Valley 

During the summer months the tempera 
tures on the salt flats near Badwater—in t 
deepest part of the valley—would blow ath 
top from the ordinary thermometer, 134 de 
grees Fahrenheit having been recorded in’ th 
relatively cool Furnace Creek area. At 
Salt Pools, a trail runs through the Devil’ 
Golf Gage to pools of concentrated brim 
Nearly pure rock salt, covering thousands 0 
acres, has been dissolved and recrystallize 
form myriads of rough, pointed pinr 


height. On a still day, the salt can be heard 
to snap with a metallic sound as the pinnacles 
_ continue to grow. 

»’ Through the winter season, from late Oc- 
tober until May, the climate is ideal. The 
| days are warm and sunny, and the nights are 
‘cool and invigorating. The valley is famous 
for consistently clear weather, lack of rainfall 
_ and extremely low humidity. One record for 
| an entire year showed 351 clear days, and this 
with an average annual rainfall of only 1.4 
inches ! 

The first recorded discovery of Death Val- 
ley is in 1849. Why it remained unexplored 
until that date is probably because the abori- 
| gines had warned any would-be discoverers 
' to stay away from ““Tomesha,” or ground a- 
_ fire, the Indian name for Death Valley. The 
Spaniards of early California history may 
_have been in Death Valley, but if so, no 
| record has as yet been uncovered. 

Tt is also possible that John Charles Fre- 
| mont, in 1844, saw the extreme southern end 
- from where his party camped, but it remained 
for a band of half-starved emigrants, pushing 
westward on a supposed short cut to the 
newly discovered gold fields, actually to dis- 
cover Death Valley in the winter of 1849. 
| They were lost in the wilderness, hungry and 
‘sick of the trail, And'the wide salt floor 
| of the valley, with the towering Panamints 
| beyond, was a last blow to their morale. Los- 
ing all semblance of order, the group split in 
“every direction. Some went up the Valley, 
| some turned south. The Jayhawker party 
| and a few others abandoned most of their 
| equipment and found their way over passes in 
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from a few inches to more than four feet in» 


the Panamints and crossed the Panamint 
Valley and the Mojave Desert. Suffering un- 
believable hardships and losing most of their 
members, they finally reached the coast. 

The Bennett-Arcane party crossed the salt 
flats and camped for three weeks in the 
vicinity of what, is now called Bennett’s Well. 
Two of the party were sent on ahead in a 
desperate attempt to find a way to civiliza- 
tion and bring help if humanly possible. On 
a trip of heroic proportions, they finally re- 
turned and_led_ their party through to the 
coastal region without further loss of life. 

In the next few years some of. the forty- 
niners, undaunted, returned as guides, or to 
prospect and search for the fabulous Lost 
Gunsight silver lode. Gradually the country 
became better known. Panamint, and later 
Skidoo, Greenwater and other picturesque 
mining camps lived their shirt lives and died. 
leaving only tumbled shacks, weathered tim- 
bers and broken bottles to mark their sites. 
Sometimes the prospectors struck it rich in 
the rugged and barren canyons that shut the 
valley in from the surrounding, less for- 
bidding desert. Itinerant prospectors prodded 
their burros from one spring to the next, fol- 
lowing Indian trails, or beating new tracks, 
they crossed and recrossed the ranges from 
one end of the valley to the other. Sometimes 
they were careless or not acquainted with 
the country and missed the springs, lost their 
burros-or lingered too long on the floor of 
the Valley in summer. 

Their carcasses, dried and picked clean by 
fox and raven, were eventually found and 
buried beside the trail. 

Borax was finally responsible for the par- 


tial taming of this inhospitable region. 

Several definite points in the progress of 
the Valley’s development can now be seen. 
In the eighties “cotton-ball” borax was re- 
fined and freighted over agonizing miles of 
desert in huge, high-wheeled wagons and 
drawn by strings of twenty mules. It was 
from this that the trade name of the present 
well-known commercial borax was derived. 
A railroad was built to the edge of the val- 
ley when richer deposits were discovered. 
Then Walter Scott—an ex-cowboy of Buffalo 
Bill fame—began getting international pub- 
licity for himself and Death Valley against a 
background that is to this day shrouded in 
mystery. His wealth is reputed to be fabu- 
lous, though where it comes from no one 
knows. The castle he built in its weird setting 
has become a miajor interest to the visitors. 

With all America on wheels, it was inevi- 
table that Death Valley would come into its 
own as a national attraction. Adventurous 
visitors drove their cars into the Valley in 
the early days cursing its then thoroughly 
abominable roads, but coming ‘again and 
again to wonder and thrill and to be inspired. 
Development of the Valley came rapidly, with 
roads and trails established, buildings and 
camp-grounds built and water supply and 
sanitation inaugurated. Supervised by Na- 
tional Park Service experts, Death Valley has 
been made accessible and safe, and its com- 
pelling charm and rugged beauty have noi 
been altered. 

For centuries untold Death Valley has been 
inhabited by a small band called the Panamint 
Indians—an offshoot of the Shoshone Nation. 
Driven from their homes many generations 


SKIRTING THE RIM Of 
DEATH VALLEY 


Death Valley and the surrou 
mountains are one vast ge 
museum which has not yet 
~ fully studied by scientists. 
‘1891, scientific expeditions 
been continually exploring 
Valley and unearthing new se 
Scarcely less remarkable thai 
geologic wonders of the Valle 
the facts about the desert 
and fauna and the methoc 
which they continue to exis 
spite the tremendous heat 
dryness. Many rare specie 

plants have been found. 


Nearly pure rock salt, similar to that which these rangers are In the timbered country above the Valley the beehive ovens 
as examining, covers thousands of acres of Death Valley. * which supplied the smelting plants with coke still stand 


The little gasoline powered. 
railroad which was formerly 
used to haul borax from the 
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mines to the floor of the 
ght 


Valley today carries si 
seeing tourists. In the pic 
ture further to the left vis- 
itors are surveying the erod- 
ed area on foot. a, 
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ck, the Pian petted to the valley 
where they were least molested by their more 
like breathren. Capable of great endur- 
“an e, ingenious in the utilization of every 
le or otherwise useful plant, eating any 
animal they could shoot or. catch, following 
the seasons in an incessant migration from 
‘the Valley’s floor to mountain crest, they 
‘managed to survive. With the coming of the 
white man their numbers were reduced by 
disease and loss of old customs and arts, but 
fhe damage wrought by civilization is being 
“repaired. A new Indian village of adobe 
cabins has been constructed by the Govern- 
- ment: just south of Furnace Creek. Baskets 
nd other handicraft are on display and for 
: ale i in the trading post and once again the 
Panamints are a self-sustaining tribe. 

‘Animal life is surprisingly abundant in the 
“monument. Surprisingly, because it is in 
sharp contrast to the popular belief that noth- 
ae ing lives, breathes or grows in Death Valley. 
t is true that few animals are seen by the 
| casual visitor, because most of them roam 
only at night and all are shy. Many have be: 
_ come so shea to desert conditions that they 


ee a species of mammals have 
been nose and recorded in the below sea 


a ey ce Cissk Inn often take horseback rides 
nth ro g sand dunes in Death Valley. 


el area sahoat: ‘a Ait of the valley—and 
more e thrive in the higher elevations. 


ee a 


ost is the little antelope ground squir- 


a lly seen along the roads in the 
‘dent rats: abi the mesquite 


tC) "desert Piehieen, Athos they 
erge of extinction in other parts 
they inhabit, they are appar- 
ee in Death ae. due seed 


hardy than their cousins accustomed to more 
lush feeding grounds. Wild burros are nu- 
merous, particularly in the Panamint Range. 
They were, of course, first introduced by 
prospectors as pack animals, but have long 
since gone wild and have greatly ineeeaset 
in number. 

Lizards of a dozen or more species are 
abundant. They range in size from the huge 
but harmless chuckawalla to the tiny, banded 
gecko—weak and thin-skinned and often mis- 
taken for the young of some larger type. 
Snakes are comparatively rare, the Valley 
floor being too hot for them during most of 
the year. 

Although about 170 different kinds of birds 
have been noted from time to time on the be- 
low sea-level floor, they are largely migrant 
birds or winter visitors and include a sur- 
prising number of water birds. Only four- 
teen species make the Valley their permanent 
home, with the big black desert raven most 
common. 

Insects abound, but they are almost never 
annoying. Even fish are not left out of 
the Valley’s population. Two varieties of 
sardines, the Cyprinodon species, have found 
the salt water not uninhabitable and are found 
in both Salt Creek and Saratoga Springs. 

As for plant life, the “barren” valley 
abounds with more than 560 different native 


Ranger naturalists chart Death Valley and 
carry on scientific research, 


plants. Since the Death Valley expedition of 
1891, the region has been famous for the 
number of rare and new species discovered 
there—and more are being found as explora- 
tion continues. In spite of the extreme desert 
conditions, it is only on the Devil’s Golf 
Course and the sometimes terrifying alkah 
flats that nothing whatever grows. (And even 
in this forsaken area, at the very edge of the 
salt, is found the little light green iodine bush, 
the one plant that is more resistant than any 
other to salt and alkali.) Over most of the 
low country, there is a scattered growth of 
drought-resisting shrubs. 


At times the desert blossoms like a garden, 
with strange and tlaming colors adding to the 
Valley’s allure. Under the right weather con- 
ditions—following heavy winter rains— 
Death Valley puts on an out-of-this-world 
flower show that is unique, thrilling and with- 
out equal for coloring and form. Dozens 
of varieties of annuals carpet the canyons 


- and washes and the odd alluvial fans. Among 


many others, these include evening primroses, 
the desert sunflower and the exquisite “five- 
spot” or Chinese Lantern. The flowers spring 
up and blossom quickly, as though eager for 
their brief burst of life, then wither and die 
with the coming of summer, showering down 
their seeds for the next spectacle. Favoring 
rains of some future year will again bring 
them to life, completing the cycle. 

Most typical of the many shrubs to be 
found are the desert holly and the Covillea, 
or creosote bush. The beautiful Death Valley 
sage, known only to this region, grows in dry, 
shady canyons, and a dozen kinds of cacti 
include the beaver-tail, aotton-top and the 
vicious cholla. Cactus flowers add their tones 
to the moving symphony of color in the 
spring. Among them are the rare bear poppy, 
with its peculiar bluish foliage covered with 
long, white hairs, and the wet-leaf, whose 
leaves are always moist, even under the fierce, 
burning sun of the dry washes where it 


Furnace Creek Inn is located in an oasis in 
the center of uninhabitable desolation. 


grows. Several types of desert mariposa 
lilies bloom in the high country, along with 
the mellow, lupine, astragulus, and many 
others, all providing a flower display that 
lasts well into the summer with a never end- 
ing variety of new colors and different forms. 

The strange provisions by which Nature 
keeps its shrubs alive during the baking heat 
and dryness of the summer is, perhaps, the 
most extraordinary fact Death Valley holds. 
The shrubs reduce the evaporation of mois- 
ture from their surface in many ways. Some 
have no leaves at all, as in the case of most of 


\ (Continued on page 34) 
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Only too frequently in tsarist Russia marriage was a tragedy for the bride. In this picture by the Russian painter V. Makovsky, exhibited at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition in Chicago in 1893, the artist emphasizes the ironic contrast between: the sumptuous preparations for the wedding and the sorrow- 
ful expression on the young bride’s face. Peering eagerly through the doorway is the coarse, elderly groom to whom the girl is being married. 


RUSSIAN MARRIAGE-OLD AND NEW | 


DISPATCHES AND TRAVELERS from 
Russia tell us that nowadays it is no mean 
problem to get a divorce in Soviet courts. It 
is almost as difficult as our own South Caro- 
lina makes it. Surely it is harder than in 
Reno. Yet, remember the days when all a 
Soviet resident had to do was drop a post- 
card to his spouse telling her (or she telling 
him), “Hereby you are divorced”? 

And that wasn’t a humorous oversimpli- 
fication, either. Divorce was that simple in 
the Soviet Union for many years before the 
recent tightening of the regulations. An in- 
habitant walked into the proper Soviet office, 
declared his or her. intention to divorce his 
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THE BRIDE’S ATTIRE 


by Albert Parry 


or her mate, and received the aforementioned 
card for mailing. It was all true. If a dis- 
carded woman was left with children and 
needed her ex-husband’s support for their up- 
bringing she could and sometimes did insti- 
tute action against him. Alimony was awarded 
a childless woman if she proved her inability 
to work. But this didn’t make divorce-getting 
any harder or less frequent. Soviet laws and 
social usages in the 1920’s and early 1930's 
transformed divorce not only into an easy 
matter but also into far less a stigma than it 
had ever been before or has become since. 
The revolution of 1917 did bring a change 
in marriage attitudes and customs no less than 


in so many other things in Russia. Th 
change, however, was never as radical ot 
sinister as some persons outside Russia took 
it to be. . ae 

In the early years of Soviet power, foreign 
lands heard awful stories about the allegedly 
low ebb of morals and marriage in the new 
Red republic. There was the scary one about 
the nationalization of women, claimed to have 
been carried out by decree from the central 
government itself. In truth there was no suck 
decree and no such nationalization. When ] 
lived in Russia during the initial stages of the 
revolution, I heard that the lurid tale ha¢ 
originated in the lechery of an uncouth, 


a 


_ sponsible and perhaps half-crazy commissar 
_ in a small previncial town who didn’t last 
_ long in his office and was eventually shot by 
the Soviets themselves. 

Then there was the persistent rumor that 
children were being taken away from their_ 
parents, to be brought up by the state as 
Soviet property, so to say. This one doubt- 
less had its source in the phenomenon of 
homeless children (bezprizornyie) roaming 
Russia in 1920-23, who were finally picked 
up by the authorities and indeed brought up 
in state institutions—as they should have 
been, in the absence of their parents. The 
revolution was guilty indirectly, in the sense 
that it had killed off those parents or had 
caused them to be separated from their chil- 
dren in the tumult of the innumerable battles 
and migrations of the civil war period in Rus- 
- sia. But there was hardly any deliberate at- 
‘tempt on the part of the Soviet government 


| early or late to take children away from their 


families, as there was on the part of the Nazi 
government throughout the latter’s existence. 

Yet, there is no gainsaying the fact that the 
_ revolution did relax marriage and divorce 
_ Jaws which under tsarism: were in many re- 
spects too rigid, too unfair to women gener- 
ally and to both men and women of certain 
categories of the populace. 
* The old church laws as well as age-en- 


| crusted lay customs in Russia all too often 


made the woman a plaything and a chattel of 
the man. The father or, after his death, the 
older brother ruled with an iron hand un- 


softened and undisguised by any velvet glove. 
If the family’s economic or political advance- 
ment appeared to demand it, the male head 
married off his young daughter or sister to 
some horrid old man who had the money or 
the standing which the girl’s family needed. 
A wedding was frequently a tragedy for the 
girl, not a joy. The tremendous feasting and 
the elaborate, beautiful ritual, which accom- 
panied a wedding even in a poor family, only 
accentuated the bride’s misery. 

In the countryside, before serfdom’s end 
in 1861, noblemen were known to exercise 
their ancient feudal right of the first night 
any time a comely serf-maiden was married. 
Choice of mates for serfs was at the complete 
whim or mercy of landlords and their ladies, 
many of whom refused to believe that lower 
classes had human feelings. 

In Russia’s Moslem lands, as everywhere 
else in the Orient, the woman’s position was 
that of a virtual slave at all levels, in all 


‘ classes. The woman was treated by her hus- 


band (or, before her marriage, by her father) 
with utter contempt as well as lawlessness, the 
Eastern proverb instructing a true believer: 
“If you seek counsel, ask the mullah. If he 
is absent, ask your father, your elder brother, 
your uncle, or your neighbor in that order. 
If nobody is around, ask your wife—and do 
the opposite from what she suggests.” <A 
Moslem could divorce his wife for no reason 
at all, by merely telling her that she was then 
and there divorced, and such a divorce was 
valid in the eyes of the tsarist Russian au- 


A PEASANT WEDDING IN TSARIST TIMES 


thorities: On the other hand, if she wanted a 
divorce she could be, and was sometimes, 
murdered for a mere expression of such a 
wish. She seldom if ever had a chance to 
complain. 

And yet, there was a trend away from this 
rigidity or lawlessness everywhere in Russia 
long before the revolution of 1917, the trend 
becoming markedly noticeable in the second 
half of the nineteenth century. When in the 
1860’s and seventies Russian women chose 
their own husbands, irrespective of their 
families’ ambitions, they often carried the 
day after many stormy sessions or elope- 
ments. When they wafted, not marriage, but 
higher education or an active participation in 
revolutionary work against tsarism, some of 
their platonic men friends helped them to get 
away from their families’ authority through 
the device of fiktivnyie braki or “fictional 
marriages.” That is, the men would marry the 
girls most legally, going through the solemn 
church ceremonies and afterward accepting 
kin’s and friends’ congratulations, yet not in- 
tending to live with their new mates, but 
letting them travel, study, agitate and gener- 
ally do as they pleased. Nonetheless, human 
nature being what it is, such “‘fictional” mates 
often grew very fond of each other and be- 
came husbands and wives in fact. Old Rus- 
sian literature and historical memoirs are full 
of such romantic episodes. 

Divorce no less than marriage was offici- 
ated by the church, and in numerous cases 
was difficult or impossible to obtain. Many 


The well-to-do Russian peasant did all in his power to emulate the pomp and extravagance of the wedding ceremonies of the rich. This old Russian folk 
print shows a bride and groom standing beside the banquet table while guests arrive and a vociferous and somewhat inebriated patriarch offers a toast to 


+ the young couple’s health. 


persons, though regarding themselves as 
divorced, were not recognized as such by the 
authorities, and their new unions could not 
be solemnized. The institution of the so- 
called grazhdansky brak, or common-law mar- 
riage, unblessed by the church, was spreading 
throughout Russia in the last phase of 
tsarism, early m this century. 

I recall how in 1916, at the age of fifteen, 
I spent my summer vacation helping to take 
my hometown’s census for the local ration 
board, and how amazed I was at the multi- 
tude of common-law unions discovered 
among my own neighbors whom until that 
census everyone in Rostov-on-the-Don, ex- 
cept their closest relatives and the omniscient 
police, had thought to be “church-married.” 
As far as the passport-issting police and 
other authorities were concerned, the chil- 
dren of such “illegal” marriages presented an 
awkward and embarrassing problem—awk- 
ward and embarrassing to the children and 
their parents and not to the brutal police who 
insisted on drawing the bar sinister through 
the pages of these fee ess legal documents 
of identity. 

The combination of the beautiful and of 
the grotesque marking the law-abiding mar- 
riage contract in old Russia never failed to 
astonish a foreign observer. An Englishman, 
writing about the tsars’ land one hundred 
years ago, and describing a Russian Orthodox 
church wedding in detail because “this cere- 
mony differs so much from those enjoined by 
other religions,” noted that “the bride and 
bridegroom are met at the door of the church 
by the officiating priest, who presents to them 
lighted tapers, at the same time crossing their 
foreheads three times with his right hand.” 
The incense is scattered before the pair as 
the priest precedes them toward the sanctu- 
ary. “... Then turning to them, he takes the 
rings from off the table, giving one to each, 
first to the bridegroom, and then to the lady, 
upon which he then proclaims them betrothed, 
while they as often exchange the rings with 
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each other.” 

The priest crosses with the rings the fore- 
heads of the pair, then he places these rings 
on the forefinger of the right hand of 
each. Blessing the couple, he leads them by 
their hamds to a silken carpet. “This portion 
of the ceremony,” the Englishman remarked, 
“begets great curiosity og the part of the spec- 
tators, for . .. the first who steps upon this 
carpet claims a right to dominate. It is 
hardly necessary to say that the proverbial 
activity of the ladies does not fail them on 
these occasions, and that the pretty feet of 
the brides are always seen first upon the 
carpet.” 

Then comes the part which to this day ex- 
cites the awe of non-Russians: “Two silver 
crowns are given to the priest, who places 
one on the head of each... . The common cup 
is blessed by the priest and given by him to 
the bridegroom, who sips thrice from it—the 
cup is then passed to the lady, who repeats 
the same ceremony. After other prayers, in 
which the choristers chant some notes, the 
priest, taking the right hands of the couple, 
leads them thrice round the desk, from east to 
west, while the friends of the parties (as 
many as can at least, for this again is lucky. 
particularly to the unmarried ladies) hold 
onto the bridal crowns. An invocation is now 
uttered by the priest—two others are pro- 
nounced upon the removal of the crowns; 
the tapers are extinguished, and the parties 
are dismissed by the priest with a blessing.” 

The grotesque was noted by the English- 
man when he described the feasting at the 
residence of the bride’s father, following the 
church ceremony. “Here the mirth and feast- 
ing is unrestricted, and kept up to a late hour, 
when, before any of the company leave,” the 
elderly male relative or friend who gives the 
bride away, leads her by the hand into her 
bedroom, ‘where he consigns her. to the 
care of the married ladies; here she is un- 
robed and habited in a dress appropriate to 
the occasion.” The bridegroom is then simi- 


WHAT MY DAUGHTER 5 
WORTH 
This folk print, published in Mos 
cow in 1876, satirized the mercen- 
ary aspects of bourgeois marriage 
Standing between her shy daughte: 
and the prospective son-in-law < 
mother reads a long list. of the 
things included in the girl’s dowry 
The print was accompanied by) 
rhymed verses, making fun of al 
three people and middle class mar. 
riage in general, which were popula 
in Russia until the revolution. 


larly conducted to the bedroom 
“he, on the retirement of th 
ladies, assumes the schlafrock 
or night gown.” Comes the fu 
for all: “The doors of the bed 
chamber are now thrown open 
and all the company walk it 
procession around, drink a gob 
let of champagne to the healt 
of the married couple, kiss th 
bride’s hands who returns th 
salutation upon the cheek; th 
/ bridegroom is also saluted, ane 
after the whole company have with one ac 
claim wished the pair health and happiness 
they retire. The feasting, dancing, etc., i 
kept up for three days. S 
What the Englishman did not notice, ie 
what is a Russian wedding feast custom evet 
to this day is for guests to raise a periodi 
shout of “Bitter! Bitter!” whereupon th 
bridegroom has to kiss the bride—to sweeter 
the “bitter” taste apparently felt by the guests 
And what the Englishman did not realize bu 
what Russians themselves knew about ol 
time marriages and frequently derided wa 
the rank commercialism attending so many 0 
these events, not only the use of girls as sacri 


. fice to attain families’ ambitions toward mor 


wealth and social standing, but also the will 
ingness of certain impoverished men to sel 
themselves as husbands to rich but ugly wo 
men. The institution of marriage-broker 
flourished, and they were shrewd, suave, 
often dishonest women. Prospective br 
grooms not infrequently tried to cheat, toc 
exaggerating their assets and virtues. 
were fond mammas averse to a bit of lyir n 
when telling poor but gentle bachelors abot 
the size of their daughters’ dowries. ae 

A folk-satire on this last-mentioned su 
ject, first published as a print in Moscow i 
1876, was a best-seller at all Russian fair 
well into this century. This Russian countet 
part of a Currier & Ives jollity represented 
middle-aged woman standing in her bourgeoi 
parlor between her shy daughter and the no’ 
too-shy prospective son-in-law. The woma 
was reciting the list of the girl’s dowry, a 
what a list that was! Full of sly, homespu 
humor; rhymed most deliciously; impossil 
to translate into any other language becaus 
of its idioms and allusions, it poked fun at a 
three personages in the picture. The mai 
idea was that the dowry wasn’t much, tt 
the woman was deceiving the bachelor, an 
that all three knew this. The rhymed lis 
with its riotous. description of the junk 


aera 


dowry, was for years—up to the very revolt 


| Sovfoto 


F a collective farm a young married couple 
id their guests drive to the wedding party in a 
troika. 


| tion of 1917—a great favorite with provincial 
wits who with much feeling would declaim 
it at parties. é 

The haggling and other pettiness of old- 
style Russian marriages found their reflec- 
tion also in the works of great novelists and 
/playwrites. In the 1830’s Nicholas Gogol 
| wrote his uproarious satirical comedy, Mur- 
riage, which delights theater-going Russians 
even in these changed Soviet times. Late in 
‘the nineteenth century Anton Chekhov 
| aap off his incomparable playlet, The 
Wedding, equally popular to this age. But 
‘through the fine humor of both gems a bitter 
protest is easily discerned, protest against the 


The Order of the Glory of 
Motherhood above is given 
_- in three classes to women 
ae bearing seven, eight and 
iS nine children. On the op- 
posite side of the page 
(above) is the Order of 
| Mother, Heroine, for ten 
}. or more children, and 
; (below) the Motherhood 
Medal for five and six 
children. 


The Soviet Union is redoubling its efforts to pro- 
vide modern nurseries for children. These youngs- 
ters are in a creche at a Tashkent textile mill.- 


inhumanity of man allowing greed for gold to 
triumph over his better feelings at a time 
when beauty and love and intimacy should 
reign undisturbed. There was, indeed, much 
in old pre-1917 life in Russia that sorely 
wanted a cleansing. 

In breaking down the outmoded and hu- 
miltating barriers in marriage and family life, 
the revolution of 1917 answered the long-felt, 
crying need for reform. Yet, in the first 
rush to break, to relax, to reform, the revolu- 
tion allowed certain light-minded or ill- 
hearted denizens of Russia to drift to the 
other extreme: to free love and promiscuity. 
At the. same time, for the entire population, 
abortions were legalized as a means of birth 
control; church weddings were frowned upon 
by the Communists and often dispensed with, 
weddings becoming matter-of-fact two-minute 
affairs of registering in the Zags or Soviet 
state marriage office; and there was also gov- 


THE ORTHODOX CHURCH, BULWARK OF THE FAMILY 
The recent re-establishment of the Orthodox Church in the Soviet Union 
has a bearing on the state’s new attitude toward marriage and child bear- 
ing. In its desire to solemnize the wedding ceremony the government now 
not only permits church ceremonies but tacitly encourages them, Further- 
more, the church has always been a strong bulwark of the home. Below 
‘the Metropolitan Sergei is being elevated to the position of Patriarch of 
JAll Russia. Surrounding the picture are the new medals of motherhood. 
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_ This young couple registering for marriage real 
the ‘strictness of the new laws, Divorce 
longer easy to obtain. 


ernmental easement of divorce to a point 
where marriage was no longer either stable 
or sacred. 

Sometimes, citizens opposed to the revolu- 
tion on all other grounds found it to their lik- 
ing for the license it seemed to give them in 
engaging in excess and eccentricities of a 
personal kind! The Communists and their 
sympathizers were not exactly. straitlaced 
in those days, either. In fact, Lenin deemed 
it necessary to sound a note of warning to 
some of the loase-living among them—by way 
of advice rather than decree, however. 

The family as an institution was en- 
dangered, and perhaps consciously so, by 
Lenin and his topmost associates. But then, 
in the early days of the revolution, the family 
was on the whole an enemy of the Soviets. 
Being a conservative entity, the family is 
always opposed to violent changes. In the 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Baby lambs accompany their mothers on 
the long pilgrimage to the pastures. 


IN THE PRE-WAR days of tourism, sum- 
mer travelers crossing Montana by gypsying 
jitney or palatial Pullman had one stock ques- 
tion as they gazed wonderingly at the herd- 
less expanses of sun-dried prairie grass, 
“Where are all the cattle and sheep? We 
thought this was a great livestock state!” 
The question usually went unanswered, un- 
less by chance it was overheard by some na- 
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Sheephorders : 


by Charles Wayland Towne 


Photographs from Western Ways 


tive son, who would in all probability say: 

“They’re all in the mountains, on summer 
range.” 

And that, in eight words, describes the 
summer habitat of most of Montana’s ap- 
proximately one million cattle and more than 
three million sheep. For June, July, August 
and September finds them eagerly browsing 
on the lush pasturage of the higher reaches 
of the Rockies, sheltered by towering pines 
and firs, and watered by cool, snow-fed 
streams. And only the airplane, with its 
bird’s eye view, may spy them out. 

But should they visit the state anytime after 
the first snowfall, these same tourists would 
see Montana’s fields and corrals crowded 
with fat, white-faced steers and woolly, 
black-nosed wethers, chewing the cud of utter 
contentment—erateful for their summer diet 
of green stuff, disconsolate at the prospect of 
a winter’s menu of dry hay and cotton-seed 


o 
IN THE GREEN PASTURE COUNTRY 


oil cake. Obviously, no treat tor the she 

The one outstanding feature of animal ht 
bandry in the far West is the annual mor 
ment of livestock from winter to summer pi 
turage, from the stacks of alfalfa on the ran 
to the lush, new grass of fnountain meadoy 
In the case of sheep, after the toil and sw 
of the rugged lambing and shearing seasoi 
May and June in Montana, the herder hea 
for taller timber in the wake of some 15 
ewes and lambs, or an even larger band 
wethers, all entrusted to his sole care for t 
ensuing three-er four months. 

The eleven Far Western states cover 
area of- 761,000,000 acres, of which mc 
than 47 per cent, or 360,000,000 acres < 
public lands. They include the vast dome 
within which the sheep find summer pastt 
age, under the supervision and, control of t 
United States Forest Service. To insure tl 
the early growth gets a good start, and to pt 


Mid summer is the happiest time of the year for the sheepherder. Though there is hard work to do, the conditions are as ideal as possible for him ~ 


and his sheep and dogs. 


tect the areas from over grazing, Forestry 
officials fix the grazing fees at so much a head 
for the season, define the limits within which 
each rancher may “run’’ his sheep or cattle, 
and each year set the exact date when live- 
stock may invade the federal domain. With- 
out such control, ruthless stockmen might 
turn their “critters” loose prematurely, with 
the tender shoots foredoomed to extinction 
under the assaults of hoof and mouth, 

The co-operation thus established between 
rancher and forester is the fruit of many 
years of debate—sometimes acrimonious-— 
culminating in the enactment of federal 
statutes, chief of these being the establish- 
ment of the National Forests in 1906 and the 
passage of the Taylor Grazing Act in 1934. 
The system which has finally emerged has 
proven to be the best possible solution of a 
grazing problem dating back sixty or seventy 
years, when cattlemen and sheepmen first 

(Continwed on page 34) 
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RISING FROM SPRINGS and artesia 
wells in the bowels of the earth on the ed; 
of the city of San’Antonio, the San Anton: 
River weaves a blue-green belt across tt 
middle of Breckenridge Park, runs awa 
under a bowl of air blue sky on a zig-za 
trail through the business section of the cit 
and meanders one hundred and fifty mile 
southward to bury itself in the Gulf c 
Mexico. 

From a bubbling artesian well under 
bridge near Breckenridge Park, streams c 
clear, cool water spread out quietly an 
widen in a-moss green pool with a luxuriar 
profusion of lavender, pink and white hye 
cinths and water lilies. The gurgling soun 
of bubbling water is drowned in silence a 
it trickles along through a tree lined grov 
in the park to its destiny. 

The real beginning of the river, however 
lies farther on. In the adjoining Conven 
Garden of the School of the Incarnat 
Word, a search for the “spring that has n 
bottom” follows the moist seepage of man 

branches to | 
THE BANKS OF THE seclude a 
SAN ANTONIO in the garder 


The San Antonio River rises Through th 
on the outskirts of the city course of cen 


through which it flows be- turies the littl 
tween beautifully land- ‘ re t 
scaped shores and beneath river has crea 
numerous graceful bridges. ed a green para 
Harvey Patteson dise for thirst 


things. It fille 
the acequias that watered the fields an 
furnished the drinking water for Spaniards 
Mexicans, missionaries, soldiers and colon 
ists who lived in the presidio, the missions 
adobes, jacales and stone huts of old Sai 
Antonio two and one half centuries ago. 
A world traveler passing through th 
country one hundred and seventy-five year; 
ago said, “Ft. San Antonio stands in a val 
ley of oblong form, one side of which front: 
an angle of a small river in its vicinity. The 
space inclosed by the angle of the river 1: 
crowded by a multitude of huts which are 
occupied by a number of emigrants from the 
Canary Isles. The object of my greates 
surprise in this part of the world is the im 
mense swarms of cranes which frequen 
the borders of the river.” 
As seen by Josiah Gregg, seventy-five 
years later, “From 4 rough estimate, the Sar 
Antonio river discharges about thirty thou 
sand cubic fee 
THE MISSION SAN JOSE of  beautifu 


The Mission of San José limpid water pel 
has been called ‘‘Queen of minute it i 
the Missions’ because it ea 
had no equal in all New 
Spain at the height of its 
prosperity. It remains today 
one of the great monuments 
to San Antonio’s past. 


tver Oo 


esliny 


by C. Faye Bennett 


also convenient for irrigating. There is now 
a small ditch on both sides which may be 
enlarged so as to water the whole valley. 
This stream is one of the best for convenient 
and extensive water power that I ever knew 
for it has low banks and is very rapid, so 
mill races can be taken out with very little 
labor.” 


Now the expanding needs of a South- 
western metropolis of approximately a quar- 
\ter of a million inhabitants requires a more 
adequate water system than the San Antonio 
River could supply. But the river has by 
no means lost its dignity and its importance. 
| Since 1939 it has been moving graciously 
‘through the center of downtown San An- 
jtonio in the grandiose garments of a four 
hundred thousand dollar river beautification 
| project. 


| Unfatigued by the centuries.and in no 
great hurry to be on its way, the San An- 
‘tonio curves in and out from under the 
forty-four bridges which span its channel. 
The level of the silvery basin may be reache:1 
by twenty - one 


jsteel and con- VENICE IN THE 
‘crete stairs of SOUTHWEST 


| diversified pat- The San Antonio River adds 
)tern and design. a special charm to the busi- 
Some are grace- ness section of the city of 


Le 1 pled San Antonio—a ‘charm many 
i ully spiraled, a crowded metropolis might 
| others conform envy. 


ito more rigid 


Harvey Pattesow 
lines. 


Now in its modernized form, the river 
‘is dredged and lined with rock retaining 
‘walls and walks of flagstone and cobble- 
‘stone. For a distance of twenty-one blocks 
the bordering terrace is covered with fresh 
green Bermuda and carpet grass: More 
than four thousand sub-tropical trees and. 
|plants adorn the setting and lend their 
\fragrance to its shores. The magnetic at- 
jtraction of its calm, deep, undisturbed 
ibeauty lures townsfolks and visitors alike 
to the places of rest and relaxation beneath 


the bustling crowds in the streets above. 


Fringed as it is with palms, water ferns, 
hyacinths, lilies, bananas, pomegranates, 
‘houisaches and crepe myrtle, and reflecting 
ithe images of the tall towers that men have 
|made, one would never dream that the 
|peaceful little river had ever seen wild days. 
But it did. It has seen famine, pestilence, 
floods, Indian 
scalping raids, THEATER BY THE RIVER 


idays of sorrow In the downtown section of 

5 r. ad- the--city of Sam Antonio a 

jand eres unique theater has been 

built by the side of the 

| river. The audience sits on 
the opposite bank. 
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hotels. It is the story of the Al 
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and the monument which marks the pla 


THE THOMAS JEFFERSON HIGH SCHOOL 


school system. The Thomas jefferson High School is an impressive example of what a progressive 
city can accomplish in public school architecture. 
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San Antorio rightly prides 


The largest of the bridges in the Natural Bridges National Monument in Utah is Sipapu, an Indian name meaning the 
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YEAR WAS eee when two men 


on a quest hick hes ee ards con- 

they feared was to prove “the wildest 
in of a goose chase.” They were Horace J. 
ong, a mining engineer, and James Scorrup, 
ioneer Southeastern Utah cattleman. tee 
rrough ‘anesubited : apes, had played hob with 
e once kindly face of mother nature until 


sate: 
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THE PORTAL OF LIFE 


by C. W. McCullough 


her teatures were a mass of protuberances, a 
labyrinth of cracks, an intricate network of 
canyons. The flesh of topsoil and vegetation 
had been denuded from whole areas leaving 
expanses of the white bones of sandstone cap- 
rock exposed. Trails ended abruptly at the 
edges of awesome canyons, to be retraced, 
often for miles, before a travesty of a cross- 
ing could be found. 
From every vantage 


point the endless 


“portal of life.”’ 


ears in the Making 


gouged and twisted world of a drunken sur- 
realist greeted their eves. Eyes that searched 
questioningly for a sight that Jim Scorrup 
believed he had glimpsed from a distance 
some months before. Then it had been after 
sundown, and the light none too good. He 
admitted he “might have been seeing things.” 

Not until they came to the abyss of what 
is now known as White Canyon were they to 
know that Jim Scorrup’s eves had not in- 
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THE MAJESTY OF OWACHOMO. 


National P 


Owachomo, or the Edwin Bridge as it was originally called, is the smallest but the most graceful of the three bridges in the Natural Bridges 
National Monument. It arches a canyon two hundred feet from side to side and stands 108 feet above the bed of the ancient stream that formed it. 


dulged in wishful thinking. Speechless, they 
gazed upon an amazing natural bridge, its 
mighty arch gracefully spanning the chasm 
at a height adequate to clear a modern twenty- 
story skyscraper. 

Awed and inspired by this spectacle of 
grandeur, they continued down the canyon, 
crossed and recrossed the clear flowing 
stream and rounded a sharp bend three miles 
below to be halted by a sprawling stone arch 
more massive and gargantuan than the first. 
Here a tributary gorge slashed into White 
Canyon. Being tempted to follow this, Long 
and Scorrup became thrice discoverers in a 
single day when, three miles above, they blun- 
dered onto a third structure built by nature. 
In the triangulation of nine miles they had 
found, not one, but three of the world’s won- 
ders in. stone. 

By this time, the two men were convinced 
they were seeing things, and even as they sat 
their horses gazing upon their final discovery, 
asked themselves if they were looking upon 
reality or the tricks of fancy. To convince 
himself, Long tested out the broad roadway 
of the span and later wrote exultantly in his 
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diary, “I was the first white man to ride a 
horse across this bridge.” 

Asserting their rights as discoverers, Long 
named the upper White Canyon bridge after 
his wife, Augusta, and Scorrup gave his 
mother’s name, Caroline, to the second struc- 
ture. The third, because of its comparative 
size in relation to the other two, they named 
the Little Bridge—an appellation hardly 
worthy of its graceful span of 194 feet. 

Two years later, in 1905, an expedition 
sponsored by Colonel Edwin F. Holmes, 
president of the Salt Lake City Commercial 
Club, lent final authenticity to the existence 
of these bridges. Members of the party 
measured, sketched and photographed the 
structures in complete detail, after an arduous 
journey by wagon and saddle horses—and 
fittingly renamed the Little Bridge in honor 
of their leader, the Edwin. 

Thus they persist in legend, printed page 
and the mind of man; the Augusta, the Caro- 
line and the Edwin. 

The three bridges are located in a region 
that is a small part of a vast empire of some 
seven thousand square miles known as San 


Juan County, Utah, the only spot in th 
United States where four states meet 
Sparsely populated today, San Juan ‘Count 
is said to have been created before there wa 
a single white inhabitant within its borders 
As late as the year 1905, its area was repre 
sented, even on detailed government maps, by 
a blank space. Utah’s largest county wa 
wrested from obscurity by groups of in 
domitable Mormon pioneers who forced grin 
trails into its forbidding fastnesses, estab 
lished settlements, set the plow to scatteres 
tillable areas and stocked the wastelands witl 
cattle and sheep. 

Before Scorrup and Long made their dis 
covery there was one man who undoubtedk 
saw the bridges but passed up his claim t 
fame. 

Reading through the field notes of the Utal 
geologist, James E. Talmadge, covering th 
years 1898 and 1899, his son was amazed t 
find a detailed report on the Bridges an 
their location. Done with the meticulous de 
tails of a mining engineer, these notes wer 
too realistic to have been less than actual 
Thus James E. Talmadge beat Long an 


; 1 : 


Bl ff in 1878 were the great almosts among 
EB bridge discoverers. 
Colorado, 


these trail blazers followed a 
. that led them within two miles of the 
ridges. Motorists, traveling the present 
way eres Blanding and the Monu- 


Maes uid ie idee due mention had 
hny of them seen the Bridges. 

The fact remains that it was the trip of 
iz and Scorrup in 1903, followed by the 
el Holmes expedition i in 1905, that first 
the world conscious of their existence 
1 resulted in their naming. In 1908, Theo- 
lo: e Roosevelt set aside the immediate area 
if he Natural Bridges as a National Monu- 
nt. During President Taft’s tenure of 
ice, Che: boundaries were enlarged to include 
y of the cliff dwellings and ruins of pre- 
toric civilizations that abound in the 
ity. But Mr. Taft did more than that 
en he decreed a re-naming of the Bridges. 
Delving into Indian lore at the behest of 
president, William B. Douglas, a General 
Land Office surveyor and student‘of archeol. 
gy, suggested three Hopi Indian names: 
Jwachomo, Kachina and Sipapu. These were 
nade official. Immediately, the new designa- 
ions evoked a storm of protest and the sym- 
olical champagne of the Douglas-Taft- -Hopi 
| ‘echristening turned sour even in its spilling. 
The use of these names in governmental maps 
ind documents became, and still is, an affront 
'o the pioneer ‘West that holds to the fine tra- 
bie is of the right of discovery and deems 


There is little 
spied: suggestion that tribal 
ere held here. The high frowning 
oe si Jack of room would 


Mormon > pioneers on their way to 


After crossing the 


THE LARGEST OF THE NATURAL BRIDGES 


This is another view of Sipapu, the largest of the natural bridges, 


which is also shown at the 


opening of this article. At best the camera can give only a faint idea of those geological master- 
pieces in the Natural Bridges National Monument. The giant of them all, Sipapu has a span of 26] 
feet arching 222 feet above the stream bed. 


portant part of the southwestern United 
States Indian’s diet. A more plausible ex- 
planation of the dance sequences on Kachina 
might be that they were a matter of ex- 


_ pediency, carved there because of the excel- 


lent medium the smooth red sheet of sand- 
stone provided the artist. : 
There is, however, much to be said in jus- 
tification of these Indian names, faulty 
though they may be in conception and appli- 
cation. To understand the spirit that must 
have guided Mr. Douglas in his choice, one 
must actually stand dwarfed in the cool can- 
yons beneath these mighty spans, or cling 


THE GOBLET OF VENUS 


This vermillion sandstone bowl weighing about 
five tons stands balanced on a stem not much 
larger than a man’s‘leg. It is one of many ex- 
amples of the handicraft of the wind in. the 
Natural Bridges National Monument. 


Zeke Johnson from National Park Service 


strikingly apparent. 


perilously to the edge of those lofty roadways 
not made by man, to appreciate the symbolism 
that lends kinship with the past and links us 
to an Americana of yesterday. 

Owachomo (O-wach-o-mo), shedding its 
former incarnations as the Little and the Ed- 
win, lies directly across and in full view of 
the Monument Headquarters. Looking down 
on it from this point, the bridge appears un- 
impressively small and disappointing. To 
some degree, this same impression holds for 
the sister bridges. Their true size and ma 
jesty become apparent when one reaches the 
canyon’s depth where the height, breadth and 
thickness of the arches and abutments are 
The name, Owachomo, 
is to be translated ‘Flat Rock Mound,” sug- 
gested by the swirled, beehive rock forma- 
tion that graces one end of the broad cap- 
stone of the bridge floor. It was around this 
huge “beehive” that the Americans of the 
past used to assemble for tribal and religious 
ceremonies. 

Owachomo is the smallest of the three 
bridges, and accounted by archeologists as the 
oldest. Its horizontal span is comparatively 
delicate and pleasingly symmetrical. It is 
35 feet wide across the top and 10 feet thick, 
it gracefully arches the canyon 200 feet from 
side to side and stands 108 feet above the bed 
of the ancient stream that formed it. 

Three miles down Armstrong Gulch at its 
junction with White Canyon is the big sister 
of the Bridges, Kachina, that Scorrup named 
Caroline. This massive creation of Nature, 
designated by scientists as the youngest, is an 
inspiring example of the relentless labor of 
erosion, It is 186 feet long, 49 feet wide, 107 
feet thick at its thinnest part, it stands 205 


feet high, Unlike the gray-white of the other 
(Continued on page 30) 
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George A. Grant from National Park 


ek 


BRIDGES TEN MILLION vedaes IN THE MAKING 
(Continued from page 29) 


Kachina, or Caroline Bridge, 
is impossible to indicate its size and massiveness in a photograph. 


two, Kachina was carved out of a 
beautiful deep red sandstone. 

Try to visualize such a block of 
solid rock. Geologists hazard ten 


million years as the time the bridges 
have been in the making. Consider 
the tools, rushing water and abrasive 
sand, tooling a bridge out of Kachina’s 
massive bulk—even in that length of 
time it strains credulity! 

Kachina, hiding itself in the sud- 
den turnings of the high-walled can- 
yon, is quickly lost to view from 
either above or below. [Its situation 
and tremendous bulk are the despair 
of amateur photographers and most 
of the completely comprehensive pic- 
tures of this bridge are composites 
of two or three shots taken from dif- 
ferent angles. 

The placid meandering stream 
one follows up White Canyon 
little hint ef the titanic forces 
hewed out the yawning gorge. But 
what we see today is but the tired 
senile old man loafing out the declin- 
ing days of his ten million year life- 
span. The Book of the Ages portrays 
the wild destructive youth, born in the 
melting snowbanks and _ torrential 
downpours of newly uplifted plateaus 
and mountains, rushing madly down 
the tilted slopes, pushing boulders and 
all manner of obstructions ahead of 
him, undermining cracked and serried 
walls with a seething torrent that 
gathered its own abrasives of the 
sharp sands comminuted in the ter- 
rible canyon mills. 

Three miles above Kachina the can- 
yon widens to permit glimpses of the 
grandeur of Sipapu from a distance. 
Not idly was it first named Augusta, 


that 
cives 
that 


Queen of the White Canyon Bridges; - 


a title that many may supplement, but 
never set aside. It is 222 feet high 
and 261 feet between abutments; the 
main capitol building in Washington 
could be stood under it with the great 
dome lacking forty feet of reaching 
the soari.g arch. 

Sipapu, despite its openness of view 
from below, occupies a peculiar can- 
yon habitat that has to do with its 
Indian name. Viewed from above, 
the great aperture of the bridge seems 
to blend into the towering surround- 
‘ngs and lose itself in the earth from 
which it was carved, as though it 
were the entrance into a fabulous un- 
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is the largest of the three Natural Bridges. It 


derworld. It calls for no straining of 
the imagination to picture the primi- 
tive mind of the Indian deeming it so; 
Sipapu, the portal of life, through 
which: the souls of the braves departed 
into the underworld, and out of which, 
the blessed and worthy emerged on 
their way to the skies to become rain 
gods. Even today, Indians are known 
to shun this area as a sacred and 
sinister place that they will too soon 
be forced to enter. 


Lending charm to this symbolism is 
the great stone “boat” moored high 
and dry near Sipapu’s gateway, as 
though the prehistoric Indians, too, 
had their Charon. The size of this 
craft suggests that old Charon- 
Americana did business on a whole- 
sale scale—a scale indicating a clue, 
overlooked by archeologists, as to the 
complete disappearance of these peo- 
ples from the earth. 


These, then, are the Bridges—three 
monarchs of a lonely deserted do- 
main. The~- automobile road ends 
abruptly at the Monument headquar- 
ters. Any homage the visitor would 
show them must be paid for in energy 
and sole leather. The trails in and 
out of the canyons, though in places 
exciting, are quite negotiable and 
well maintained. There are no hot 
dog or soit drink stands along the 
way. but the clear deep pools of the 
White Canyon stream provide a con- 
Stant supply of the finest drinking 
water. Under overhanging walls, Na 
ture has provided cool shady resting 
places. Deer and other wildlife, after 
years of protection, share their home- 
land casually with the visitor. Here 
is a universe in the nude with no 
man-made attempts to gild the lily. 


The road to the Bridges leaves 
the main highway at Blanding, Utah. 
Townspeople point out two knobs on 
the western horizon, Orejas del Oso 
the Bear’s Ears; “You go between 
‘em, and you're two-thirds there.” 
The road winds through a country of 
desolate charm, climbing by easy 
grades to the nine thousand foot 
plateau of Elk Ridge in the Abajos, 
your eyes glimpsing the gun-sight 
of the Bear’s Ears from successive 
vantage points. Thirty-five miles out 
of Blanding, you go between the two 
flat-top mounds—and stop! 


eS he it at ee: ny? ieee * 


eee 
Beto you NEES an endless 


vista of a gnawed and gouged-out — 
ae orld, phantastic, unreal. 


A world 
in technicolor, flaming hues, changing 
brilliancies and brooding shadows. 
that encompasses-the spires and mono- 
liths of Monument Valley fifty miles 
away and the far-flung torn and 
twisted battlefield of the breaks of 
the Colorado that the ages-long war 
of erosion has left behind. The spec- 
tacle leaves you groggy, dizzy, with 
an unreality that is quickly replaced 


by a new dizziness as your Car 
plunges down the narrow, winding 


dugaway trail 3,000 feet to the pinion 
pine. cedar carpeted benchlands be- 
low. Once down onto the smooth red 
dirt road, you breathe your first easy 
breath since leaving the Bear’s Ears, 
and well can you say, “I have 
driven!” After that, the final tortuous 
descent down- “Zeke Johnson's Last 
Half Mile’ comes easy and brings 
you to the Monument Headquarters 
where the Stars and Stripes remind 
you that this too is the United States. 
Across the canyon the delicate span 
of the Edwin, or Owachomo, tells 
you this is the land of the bridges. 
Due north three miles and west three 
miles, but not in view, the others wait 
your eager visitation. 

But before starting off 
trails, let us break the bread of com- 
panionship with the man who has 
literally given his life to making 
known to the world this Bridgeland. 
For over a quarter of a century, Zeke 
Johnson has been guiding visitors 
to this hinterland. There is little that 
can be written about the Bridges that 
fails to bring him into the story. The 
Headquarters and trails were laid out 
under his direction. He pioneered the 
automobile road, made the Bridges 
an unforgettable experience to thou- 
sands. It was the West’s loss when 
on-creeping age forced him to retire 
from his custodian post. But he lives 
at Blanding, still keen-eyed, alert and 
youthful in enthusiasm for his three 
White Canyon. foster children. No 
one should ever visit the Bridges 
without first meeting him and ab- 
sorbing a measure of inspiration from 
his long tenure of service. In meet- 
ing Zeke Johnson, you will have-gone 
a goodly distance toward knowing the 
soul of the Bridges. 


THE SECRET AIRWAY TO RUSSIA 


(Continued from page 8) 


to their bases in Northern Siberia. 
Besides flying fighting planes di- 
rectly to Siberia via ALSIB, the route 
was used by air-freighters to carry 
invaluable supplies to the Soviet 
Union. The Alaskan division of the 
Air Transport Command sent hun- 
dreds of Dakotas with loads of high- 
priority cargo along the new aerial 
highway. Russian and Americans have 
gotten to know each other as never 
before. Together, they have solved 
technical problems of flight at low 
temperatures, which alone it might 
have taken them years to solve. 
Russian research has stimulated 
American research — an _ ironical 
thought for some Russians who re- 
call the cession by Russia of her 
Alaskan territory in tsarist times, 
because of the then prevalent belief 
that Arctic regions were only suitable 
for reindeer and political prisoners. 


It is also the “homeland ae a stra 
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and vanished people; Cliff and Cav 
Dwellers, whose housing projects 
eerily dot the high canyon walls with 
individual family dwellings and com- 
munal settlements. Many of these, 
homes in the perpendicular are so in- o 
accessible that they have never been a 
visited by white men. In the more ~ 
available ones, artifacts have been 
found that tell us their inhabitants a 
were basket weavers and makers ot 
pottery. Corncobs and grain ae 
their agricultural practices. 
mies of full grown persons, as a 
as the tiny houses, indicate their 4 
smallness of stature. Such meagre i 
clues we have of a vanished civiliza- : 
tion, but the question of the antiquity 
of the Cliff Dwellers, whence they 
came and whither they went,.science ~ 
and research can only answer with 4 
widely conflicting theories:~ — ae 
On the sheer joy side of the ledger 
of the Natural Bridges Monument is — 
the homecoming to your camp at the 
Headquarters. If the day has been 
het, someone in your party will be 
sure to conjure the tantalizing - 
thought of a good swim to round 
out the day—and idly put such yearn- 
ings ‘into-words. Well, why not? Just 
below Headquarters, down the can- 
yon a short distance from the Edwin 
Bridge, “Zeke’s Bathtub” awaits you ~ 
for just that thing. Scooped out of 
sandstone canyon floor by the same 
forces that carved the arching span — 
above is vour swimming pool. Its 
clear cool waters, hemmed in by a 
majestic ensemble of high-walled 
cliffs. will prove an unforgettable ex- 
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perience. Their healing touch will let 
vou forget the heat, the demands of ; : 
the trail, the climbing up and down 
steep canyon walls. . 


All this you can accomplish in a 
single day and make the return trip 
to Blanding. if you must. But why 
hurry? You have seen only a tiny — 
fragment of the Monument. Better _ 
far to stay the night at least qgnd — 
camp in full view of the ten million 
year-old Edwin Bridge. If there is : 
moonlight. the white rock country will 
turn into a weird fairyland of silver +4 
and black shadow that will etch oe ag 
into your memory forever. 


All that is changed, and Gulag of 
large expanses of ice and tundra has K. 
become a matter of considerable in 
terest to both countries. Perhaps on: 
day, even the question of who 
the North Pole may be important for 
international consideration. The 
frozen North, once thought a bar- a 
rier between Russia and America, ; 
now a bridge. 

From the development of this 
route out of nothing in 1941 to 
highly efficient air-service in 1945. 
have further confirmation of Wen 
Willkie’s lesson that we all! live 
One World. For good or ill, Russ 
has been brought by air power | 
close neighborliness with Ameri 
It is up to the men of goodwill - i 
Russia and America—and in B 
too— to see that this contact conti: 
to be used for good. 
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BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel 

and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion of travel and secure concessions for them; to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities ; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites: 
the development of our National Parks and _play- 


ANNOUNCING THE CLUB’S NEW 
PUBLICATION 


The Committee of Selection of the Na- 
tional Travel Club takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing as the Club’s new quarterly pub- 
lication South of the Sahara by Aitilio 
Gatti. Several years ago this distinguished 
explorer’s previous book Killers All was 
a Club selection and it proved one of the 


- most popular books we have issued. South 


of the Sahara, which is broader in scope 
and more varied in subject matter, will 
undoubtedly be received with even more 
enthusiasm, 

South of the predominantly Arab or 
“white” countries surrounding the Sahara 

_ lies another and entirely different Africa. 
This is the black Africa of Negroes and 
Negroids, of thickly populated and fertile 
valleys, as well as the greatest rivers and 
lakes, of mountains too high to be in- 
habited, of arid, inhospitable plains, of 
sweltering, dense jungles too unhealthy 
for any human beings but the extraor- 
dinary Pygmy peoples who have miracu- 

‘lously survived from prehistoric times. 

It is with this fascinating region, still 
challenging the ingenuity of explorers 
and scientists, that South of the Sahara 
deals. Here is the section of the Dark 
Continent which is. an inexhaustible 
treasure chest. From here there flowed 
diamonds, gold, radium, silver, copper 
and vanadium invaluable to the Allied 
effort. It is to this region that will be 
drawn, now that peace is here, scientists, 
explorers and engineers from all over the 
world. _ 

As a leader of sixteen expeditions cov- 
ering a period of nearly twenty years 
Commander Gatti possesses a knowledge 
of the heart of Africa that is unexcelled. 
In this book he presents the rich results 
of those explorations during which he 


made so many new discoveries and tri- 


-umphed over so many age old mysteries. 

The trail his readers follow runs for a 
ten thousand miles—ten 
thousand miles of constantly changing 
scenery, of cumulative excitement, of 


-_wonder, enchantment and surprising new 
_ revelations. In a great sweep we journey 
_ from Stanley Falls, in the very heart of 
_ Central Africa, up to the elephant coun- 
try of. the Northeastern Belgian Congo; 


‘we plunge into the deep gloom of the 


_ primordial evergreen rain jungles of the 
_ equator; we climb then to brilliant sun- 
light and bracing breezes of the moun- 
tains of the-moon; we plod across the 
immense bush land of Rhodesia; trek 
- over the yellow-green rolling hills of the 
- South African veldt and, at length, bring 
our long trip to an end in the secluded, 
still untouched native territories of Natal 
__ which borders the Indian Ocean on the 
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memorable events! In a vivid, swiftly 
moving narrative Commander Gatti re- 
creates for us each of his unforgettable 
experiences. At the foaming cataracts 
of Stanley Falls we see the muscular 
Wagenias drive their eighty-foot canoes 
through an apparently unnavigable 
watery inferno to gather the fish caught 
in their great fishnets which are veritable 
miracles of primitive engineering. We 


meet King Ekibondo of the Mangbetus, 


possessor of ninety-seven wives and father 


of 168 children, who rules the most 
highly organized, intelligent and courage- 
ous tribe in Africa. It is with these re- 
markable people that we share the thrill 
of watching a wild young elephant be- 
“ing captured alive. Then we see how he 
is taken to an elephant training school 
where old elephants aid in taming him 
and training him for useful work. 

In the Ituri Forest experience with ani- 
mals about which few people have heard 
await us—the elusive okapi, half zebra, 
half giraffe, and lyre-horned Congo bon- 
go, half antelope, half zebra. For months 
Commander Gatti lived with the Pygmy 
hunters as he followed the trails of these 
evasive creatures until at last he captured 
them alive—a feat unequalled in big 
game hunting. The saga of his hunt for 
these powerful and dangerous creatures 
gives an intimate picture of daily life 
among the Pygmies showing their amaz- 
ing skill in outwitting a hostile environ- 
ment and culminating in a graphic de- 
scription of how these diminutive tribes- 
men flung an elaborately constructed 
bridge of woven lianas across a crocodile 
infested river. Over this fragile looking 
aerial cobweb made by hundreds of cun- 
ning hands three hundred hunters passed 
in safety. 

Leaving the Pygmy country Command- 
er Gatti takes his readers into the land 
of the Watusi, the patricians of Rwada, 
descendants of the Pharaohs of Ancient 
Egypt. Superb athletes possessed of 
great physical strength and beauty, most 
of them averaging more than six feet-two 
in height, they perform for us their spec- 
tacular tribal dances, leap to heights of 
eight feet or more, and display their 
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grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


prowess in hunting the leopard. In 
Southern Rhodesia we learn much of the 
sinister lore of dangerous reptiles like 
the cobra, the giant python and the black 
mamba—snakes that nearly cost Com- 
mander Gatti his life on many occasions. 

Finally, at the close of our journey in 
the remote Xosa Mountains of Northern 
Natal, we visit one of the most extra- 
ordinary figures in the annals of African 
witchcraft—the pythoness Twadekili. 
Living in isolation with no other com- 
panion than a twenty foot long python, 
this woman possessed such uncanny pow- 
ers of healing and divination that her 
hut became a mecca for natives from all 
parts of Natal. Twadekili’s mystifying 
achievements in the realms of dark magic, 
her tremendous power over the natives, 
her relations with malign and reptilian 
companions, and the sinister and terrify- 
ing ceremonials attending the initiation 
of a new priestess to her cult provide the 
subject matter for chapters that must 
rank among the most absorbing in the 
annals of primitive witchcraft. 

Obviously, South of the Sahara, con- 
tains the stuff of which brilliant adven- 
ture books are made. It is a stirring and 
provocative answer to those who helieve 
that the Dark Continent has yielded up 
all its secrets; it is a gorgeous invitation ‘ 
to all who are eager to escape from the 
confusion of the post-war world and fol- 
low the exhilarating highways that lead 
toward the unknown. 

Those members of the Club interested 
in securing this special edition of South 
of the Sahara should write immediately 
to the Secretary of the Club for further 
information. 


NO PRIORITIES FOR TRAVEL TO 
LATIN AMERICA 


Priorities will no longer be issued for 
travel to and throughout Latin America 
effective October 15 and the Air Trans- 
port Command’s most recent ruling can- 
cels all priorities issued previous to that 
date, V. E. Chenea, Vice President and 
General Traffic Manager, Pan American 
World Airways, announced recently. 

The relaxation of this vital wartime re- 
striction, Chenea said, follows close upon 
the State Department’s recent announce- 
ment of immigration requirements for 
travel for U. S. nationals within the West- 
ern Hemisphere and is a further indica- 
tion of the speedy return to free, unre- 
stricted peacetime travel. 
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longer an open ‘foe or even as 
passive oppo ot the Soviets. bez 
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aaststal Soviets were 2 ioe 
CMT ative while the family was be- 
less sullen toward the Reds. 
The children of the 1920s were par- 
ents in the 1937s and the 1947s. Ed 
cated as loval citizens of the Soviet 


the 


state, ther co raid be trusted to stast 
and rear families without too much 
. disruption irom the state. The state 


now helped to build, not break down, 
the family. 

Thus marriage and divorce laws 
were gradually tightened. Beginmung 
with 1936, abortions were permitted 
on doctors’ prescription only. Ko- 
mance once more hecame respectable. 
Moonlight and roses Abowed barsi- 
cates and red flegs out of poptilar 
songs and pociry. Sentimental plays 


and love-miused fiction again brought “ 


forth the Russians’ applause. {Vai 
For Uz, 2 wisttdl, pathetic poon ad- 
dress to the soldier's sweetheart ot 
= became Russia’s sensation i 
orld War IL Reproduced by the 
Saas of canes, dedaismed and sung 
everywhere in the Soviet Union, 
was easily way ahead of the national 
anthem and the Stalinist Constitution 
m popularity. The woman and her 
family were very much in the saddle, 
A home once estailished was not 
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Soviet custom for more than two 
decades prior to the new law of 194+ 
Church ceremonies wese not only ger- 
mitted inst practically saggesicd by 
the Soviet government—to make maz- 
tage “stick.” 

In the same spirit of encouzagme 
the family as the pillar of -the siate, 
the decree of July 1944 increasad state 
ad to mothers and ciildren. This 
was meant mainly to bolster cindd- 
bearing. The first three years of the 
about an alamning drop in the Soviet 
tirth-rate. The Soviet goverment 
now promised 4 premimn on infants 

—prizes to mothers upon each sew 
tisth and monthly allowances during 
the offspring’s first five years of Lite, 


The earlier Soviet practice was to 
reward the birth of the seventh and 
each subsequent child, but sow the 
prizes began with the birth of the 
thisd baby. Decorations for mothers 
were instituted: 2 Motherhood Medal, 
First and Second Class, for six and 
five children respectivdy; the Order 
of Glory of Motheriwod, First, 
Second, and Third Class, for nine. 
eght, and seven cuildren respectively. 
The highest award, the title of 
Mother Heroine, was bdd ost to any 
woman bearing ten or more children. 
Put there was this requirement: all 
children had to be living, and the 
youngest one year of aze, beiore the 
titles and medals were issued. 
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The finely carved stone reredos 


above the altar in the Chapel of St. 
John carries further the idea that a 
Cathedral is a Bible in stone. Here 
is portrayed the Crucifixion of our 
Lord, with the Blessed Virgin Mary 
and St. John at the foot of the Cross. 
’ And it is from their relative positions 
here that the idea is carried out in 
.the arrangement of the chapels in 
the apse. 

In the north choir aisle is the 
Chapel of St. Mary. Here the altar 
and its extremely colorful reredos 
play a dominant part. The reredos is 
carved of wood with gold or color- 
_ ful garments on the figures por- 
 trayed. Its gold over delicate carving, 
its many figures in gorgeous raiment 
’ make it the most striking of all the 
chapels. Here are scenes in the life 
of the Blessed Mother: the Annuncia- 
tion, the visit of Elizabeth, the 
Mother with the Holy Babe, and as a 
central and dominant figure, the 
Crucified Christ. With candles cast- 
ing their soft glow upon this reredos 
it becomes radiant with the moments 
in the life of the Holy Mother. 

To the north of St. Mary’s Chapel 
is the most sacred spot in the entire 
‘building, the Chapel of the Holy 
Spirit which was built for private 
devotion and meditation. Here the 
reredos is in the form of a painting 
showing the Risen Christ and the 
Descending Holy Spirit. 
~ At the crossing is to be seen the 
continuation of those four heavy pil- 
lar-foundations that soar above to 
uphold the main central tower. They 
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are less massive than they are in the 
crypt below, but despite their apparent 
grace and delicacy they have tre- 
mendous strength. The interior of 
the north transept is structurally com- 
plete and its rose window is a burst 
of divine coloration. This window 
tells the story of the Last Judgment 
and was made by a formula used by 
glass blowers in the thirteenth 
century. 

To the right as one faces the choir 
is the Canterbury Ambon, or Great 
Cathedral Pulpit, on which the story 
of the Bible is sculptured. Carved of 
stones from Canterbury Cathedral 


-and presented by the Archbishop of 


Canterbury, it was given in memory 
of Stephen Langdon who led the 
Barons of England when King John 
signed the Magna Charta. There is 
a scroll bearing the first words of the 
Magna Charta: “The Church of Eng- 
land must be free.” There are many 
martyrs portrayed, among them, the 
Venerable Bede, William Tyndale, 
King James and Wycliffe. 

From the crossing the way leads to 
the choir, where the story of the 
Cathedral reaches its climax. At the 
entrance to the choir is the rood 
screen carved of oak. The rood beam, 
ninety-two feet above the Cathedral 
pavement, is intricately carven oak, 
bearing the crucifix with the figures 
of St. Mary and St. John on either 
side. Hanging from the triforium 


gallery, on both sides of the choir, 
are the flags of all the states. Their 
rich colors add a touch of dignity and 
splendor to the white background. Be- 
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INGTON CATHEDRAL—A GEM OF MEDIEVAL ART IN THE NATION’S CAPITOL 


(Continued from page 11) 


yond the choir is the sanctuary. To the 
left of the high altar is the cathedral, 
or bishop’s chair, carved from stones 
taken from Glastonbury Cathedral, 
which is the legendary burial place of 
King Arthur and his “faire Guine- 
vére.” 

The high altar is distinguished by 
its tone of simplicity. It is without 
any form of ornamentation whatever. 
In the front panel is a cross inset, 
known as the Jerusalem Cross. Cathe- 
dral authorities say: “The Cross 
known as the Jerusalem Cross was 
originally incorporated in the coat of 
arms of the Latin Kingdom of Jeru- 
salem. It was known as the five-fold 
cross, symbolic of the five wounds 
of Our Lord received at His Cruci- 
fixion. The Latin Kingdom existed 
between the years of 1099 and 1203 
A.D. and it was sometime during that 
period that the Jerusalem Cross origi- 
nated. It is known that it was the 
coat of arms of Godfrey of Bouillion, 
the first Ruler of the Kingdom. The 
Jerusalem Cross was chosen as the 
Cross of the Diocese and Cathedral 
of Washington because of the fact 
that Bishop Satterlee wanted to show 
that our Church in this country 
descends not merely from Canterbury, 
Rome, Ephesus, but originally from 


- Jerusalem.” 


An inscription says the rock from 
which the high altar was carved was 
hewn from the quarries near Mount 
Calvary where stone was taken to 
build Solomon’s Temple. 

The reredos above the high altar 
transcends all others in the entire edi- 


fice in size and traceried carvings. It 
is called Ter Sanctus, or thrice holy, 
and contains many lessons from the 
scriptures and the liturgy. Its cen- 
tral figure is that of Christ. It is 
outlined by a decorative inscription 
taken from the Gospel of St. John: 
“Tn the beginning was the Word...” 

In all there are ninety-six figures 
on the Ter Sanctus. Beneath the fig- 
ure of Christ is a scene from the Actr 
of the Apostles portraying the Virgu, 
and Apostles at prayer. Below is an- 
other bas-relief depicting figures of 
Old Testament characters who fore- 
told the coming of Christ. Among the 


“many saints portrayed are: St. Ste- 


phen, the first Christian martyr; St. 
Alban, the first Christian martyr in 
England; Bishop Hannington of 
Uganda, Africa, a martyr; St. James, 
the first Bishop of Jerusalem; Arch- 
bishop Langdon; Mary and Martha 
of Bethany; Clotilda of Burgundy, 
whose husband King Clovis became 
the first Christian King of the 
Franks. There are also men and 
women of our own time: Bishop Sat- 
terlee; Phillip Deloria, a Sioux In- 
dian and Christian Priest; Fung Mei 
Ts’en, a martyr of Christianity m 
China; Phillip Crother, first Negro 
Bishop of Africa;Phillip Brooks of 
Massachusetts and many others from 
days of old to the present. The Ter 
Sanctus is a page of sculptured elo- 
quence recreating in stone the great 
spiritual leaders of Christian history. 

‘hey build slowly on Mount St. 
Alban, but they build well and they 
build for all time. 


The design of radio equipment that will come from 
Hallicrafters is already shaping up — determined 
largely by thousands of hams who, from their 
remote control locations all over the world, are 
sending advice and suggestions on new radio ideas 
to Hallicrafters engineering department. 


Thousands and thousands of Hallicrafters pieces 
of high frequency radio equipment are in use in 
the armed services. In a high percentage of cases 
this equipment is used by operators with practical 
amateur experience. From these qualified experts 
Hallicrafters has received hundreds of letters tell- 
ing how Hallicrafters-built equipment stands up 
under the most vicious battle conditions. Halli- 
crafters receives regularly many valuable sugges- 
tions from hams in the field and at home. From 
this rich deposit of “design by remote control” 
will emerge Hallicrafters new line—built to meet 
ham requirements, designed for the world’s most 
exacting users — the radio amateurs. 
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THE INFERNO THAT BECAME A WONDERLAND — 


(Continued from page 15) 


the cacti, or they have very small 
leaves that expose a minimum of 
surface to the atmosphere. Some 


have leaves that are reduced to scales 


and others have leaves that are var- - 


nished. Some even drop off with the 
coming of summer, coming on again 
to absorb moisture during the all too 
brief rainy season. The desert holly 
and the Death Valley sage have leaves 
that have a dense covering of scales 
and some shrubs have foliage that 
combine two or more of these in- 
genious devices to cheat the desert of 
its death. Most of them, of course, 
have long, searching roots which 
penetrate deeply, feeling for and, ap- 
parently finding, moisture well-below 
the surface. 


Death Valley is also one vast geo- 
logic museum with only a minute por- 
tion of its secrets catalogued. It has 
rocks and formations from all ages— 
from the most recent to the most an- 
cient—and many of them contain fos- 
sils. It has been so inaccessible and 
forbidding that it has been but little 
studied and it will be many years be- 
fore more than a superficial, under- 
standing of its phenomena can be ob- 
tained. Enough already is known to 
indicate that a remarkable geologic 
story can eventually be told. 


Long ago scientists divided the time 
that has passed into great divisions 
they call eras, covering millions of 
years. These eras are set apart by 
changes in rock structure and are fur- 
ther subdivided into periods. The rock 
column in Death Valley represents a 
tremendous span of geologic time. One 
of the most complete geologic sec- 
tions in America, it includes all the 
great geologic divisions and even 
most of the periods. Ii the strata 
were pieced together and restored to 
proper sequence their total thickness 
would exceed twelve miles. Charac- 
teristic of Death Valley, earth move- 
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ments have been so intense that the 
rock masses form a jumble of dis- 
placed crystal blocks, isolated from 
one another by folding, faulting, tilt- 
ing and burial under more recent 
layers, all of which combine to lend 
the valley its rugged aspect. 

Fossil mammals found in the older 
rocks of the Mesozoic period include 
an animal distantly related to the 
modern rhinoceros and the small, 
three-toed horse. Fossils of a later 
time are largely of a distinct and 
unique type, consisting of thousands 
of mammal and bird tracks found at 
several places in the monument. A\I- 
though these are still awaiting study 
and without a doubt have many 
secrets to tell, they represent the foot- 
prints of several kinds of horses, 
camels, antelope, and wading birds 
that inhabited Death Valley millions 
of years ago. 

Strangely enough, no bones of the 
animals that made the tracks have 
been found. Such tracks have sel- 
dom been discovered elsewhere, but 
apparently conditions for their preser- 
vation were ideal in this region. 
Other types of fossils, such as fish, 
shell fish and plant remains, are also 
found and, eventually, a fairly com- 
plete idea of the life of the Tertiary 
period in Death Valley will be ob- 
tained. 

Appropriately, there were no gla- 
ciers in Death Valley, and the ice age 
(Pleistocene) is represented by a huge 
lake that occupied a large portion of 
the desert floor. Its terraces and 
shore lines can still be seen at va- 
rious places. The salt at the Salt 
Flats and the Devil’s Golf Course, 
with its large crystals of ordinary 
table salt, were the last minerals to 
be deposited. As the lake dried up 
with the coming of the present ex- 
tremely arid climate, the salt was de- 
posited and remains today. 


Studies of the formation of the 
mountain ranges and the trough of 
the Valley are far from complete, 
Their history is complicated and the 
earth movements that went into their 
building are seemingly different from 
those of other regions. However, it 
can be said that the Valley owes its 
origin primarily to compressional 
folding and breaking of the earth’s 
crust and not, like the Grand Canyon, 
to erosion. It was, scientists think, 
blocked out in its present form in the 
early Ice Age. Death Valley is a 
classic example of the complex, tre- 
mendous geologic forces that have 
been at work in the past and here, at 
least in part, are still active. 

This, then is Death Valley. Formed 
by a terrific upheaval and fashioned 
as if by the fingers of an irate god, 
the Valley is a wonderland in winter 
and a veritable hell in summer to the 
uninitiate. It is a silent land of 
secrets. Secrets it reveals but grudg- 
ingly, secrets that have awarded for- 
tunes untold to those courageous 
enough to wrestle with them—and 
secrets that have cost men their lives. 


To the tourist it is a land of en- 
chantment. 


To the pioneer it was a monstrous 
place of death; clutching, greedy, in- 
vincible . . . Death Valley. 


* * * 


touches the edge of the Alamo Plaza, 
La Villita, the Arneson River Thea- 
ter, Military Plaza, the Spanish 
Governor's Palace and the San Fer- 
nando Cathedral. 

The Alamo Chapel and the Mu- 
with its sacred relics of the 


seum, 
battle for Texas Liberty in 1836, the 
up to date Federal Building, the 


largest department store in Texas and 
the old Menger Hotel are built around 
the Alamo Plaza. The Menger Ho- 
tel, which is now being rebuilt, was 
famous before the Civil War. . The 
ballroom, with its arched doors and 
mirrored walls, the lobby, with its 
high dome and open balconies sup- 
ported by eight massive pillars and 
the open ‘patio for dining are being 
preserved as they were in the glamor- 
ous days of silk shawls, ambrosia, to- 
bacco and cotton, corn and longhorn 
cattle. 

The Spanish Governor’s Palace, 
which is a one story building con- 
sisting of ten rooms and a loft, bears 
the double eagle of the Hapsburgs 
on the keystone over the main en- 
trance, which is dated, 1749, 

A cosmopolitan population of many 
origins and the intermingling influ- 
ence of Spanish, German, Mexican, 
Italian and many other nationalities 
has effected the cultural and economic 
life of San Antonio. Many represen- 
tative families trace their ancestry 


back to the WVeramendis, Seguins, 
Mengers, Menchacas, Degens, Dis- 
selhorsts, Heubaums, and Wagners. 


The combined cultural strain has 
added its own unique divergence to 
the atmosphere. 


SAN ANTONIO'S RIVER: OF DESTIN 


(Continued from page 26) 


Strolling troubadours with thei 
guitars, dulceros with their tw« 
wheeled carts, the pungent odors o 
red hot chili concarne and Mexicar 
candy, Oriental gardens, sympliony 
orchestras, military bands, jazz bands 
cow boys, trail drivers, thirty stor} 
towers and clay baked adobes, millior 
dollar school buildings, subtropica 
gardens, cactus and mesquite an 
modern streamlined houses combin 
to add diversity to the picturesqu 
setting. 

The River itself is never alone 
Memory never leaves its side. During 
the progéss of dredging, workmer 
fished strange relics from the rub 
bish in its breast. Cannon balls, car 
wheels, strange dolls, buggy wheel: 
and pistols. 

The spot it occupies was traversec 
by the wolf, the bear, the mustang 
and longhorn. Red men worshippec 
strange gods under its moss drape: 
live oaks. 

It was the sight of the “swee 
western stream” that caused the emis 
sary of the king of Spain to builc 
missions and a presidio there. It wa 
a reservoir of life for Canary Islanc 
settlers. It was destiny to the trekking 
trains of Americans who followed o» 
carts and covered wagons over mile: 
of waterless plains to the little greer 
paradise on a wide plateau. 

But for the River the predominance 
of life and flowers would not be there 
It is as if the San Antonio River hac 
worked like a man to blend a wide 
variety of things into sunshine, ro 


mance and flowers. 
Pe 


‘ON MOUNTAIN TRAILS WITH THE 
SHEEPHERDERS 


(Continued from page 23) 


unlimbered their guns and contended 
bloodily for their respective shares 
of the free grass of mountain pas- 
tures and the open range. 

Yet the issue need never been 
argued with six-shooters and Win- 
chesters, if the authorities of those 
days had intelligently read history. 
Five hundred years ago, when Spain 
was the only European country pro- 
ducing fine wool from its far-famed 
Merinos, scores of thousands of sheep 
shuttled back and forth between the 
plains of Estremadura and the foot- 
hills of the Pyrenees every year, en- 
joying a safe-conduct guaranteed them 
by the royal family and the Spanish 
Cortes. Their unusual traveling privi- 
leges included even the right to cross 
fertile fields and farms owned by an 
impoverished peasantry. 

When Cortez and the conquistadors 
brought to America its first sheep, 
way back in the sixteenth century, 
this transhumante, or “peaceful pas- 
sage,’ system was similarly adopted 
in Old and New Mexico, where the 
terrain is similar to that of Spain. 
But three hundred years elapsed be- 
fore United States officials woke up 
and, taking a leaf from the book of 
their Spanish predecessors, ended the 
cattle and sheep wars and the threat- 
ened ruination of Western grazing 
grounds by the enactment of proper 
regulatory legislation. 

Today the Montana  sheepherder 

- makes his way from plain to moun- 


tain in peace and security. And fo; 
three or four months his lot is not en 
tirely unhappy, albeit the burden o 
responsibility is heavy. With his sheey 
wagon, or his tent, parked beside thi 
bedding-ground, he and his faithfu 
dog direct the woollies by day te 
the best pasturages, “chousing” the 
band away from poisonous plants o1 
running after occasional “strays” anc 
at night sleeping with one eye oper 
as they keep watchful vigil agains 
predatory wolves, coyotes, bobcats 
mountain lions and bears. 

Once or twice a month the camp 
tender makes his way to the herder’ 
lonely retreat to bring food and othe: 
supplies or to move the wagon te 
fresh pastures. Otherwise, the herde: 
is alone, solitary custodian of som 
$20,000 worth of livestock, moving un: 
der a $10,000 blanket of wool. fe 

At the season’s end, having dili 
gently led them to green pastures be 
side living waters, having successfull 
fought storms, poisons and predator 
and having rescued them from sick 
ness and fended them from injury 
the herder heads his flock for home 
there to give an account of hi 
stewardship in terms of fatter mut. 
tons and woolier fleeces, with a mini- 
mum of losses, and with some as: 
surance of modest profit for his em- 
ployer from the marketable meat anc 
wool which his vigilance and fidelity 
have made possible. 


* 2 re. 


NOT A GAME, 
CAN YOU-— 


1. Identify each of these beds as to period 
and country? 


2. Choose the correct room in the house 
for each? 


3. Select the furnishings and accessories to 
harmonize with them? 


4. Take any one as a nucleus and create a 
charming room around it? 


Wouldn’t you like to know the answers 
to these questions and the hundreds of 
others that come up every day? 


To enjoy the full beauty of a great work 
of art, you must know something of the 
school that influenced the artist, something 
about the work of his contemporaries, 
something about form, color treatment. 


HOW TO KNOW FURNITURE 


The same is true of furniture. No mat- 
ter how many fine pieces you may examine 
or own, you can never appreciate them in- 
telligently until you know something of 
their background. S seeps 

But of more importance is the great per- 
sonal satisfaction a thorough knowledge 


TEST YOUR KNOWLEDGE... 


BUT SOME SERIOUS QUESTIONS-— 


will bring you. Wherever you turn, there 
are beautiful interiors offering enjoyment. 
The lines of a bed, the detail of its carving, 
the scenes its historical background call to 
your imagination, provides a fascination 
which will never allow you a moment of 
boredom. 


PUT YOUR KNOWLEDGE TO WORK 


But aside from the cultural aspects, such 
knowledge has immense practical value. 
It enables you to create a beautiful home 
for yourself, to buy wisely, choosing fur- 
nishings which will never be “out of 
style.” And should you desire it, you will 
find the door open to a delightful career. 
Here is an ideal outlet for your artistic 
talents, and a path to financial indepen- 
dence. 


ARTS AND DECORATION HOME 
STUDY COURSE IN INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


enables you to answer such questions and 
countless others. 


Learn to create lovely rooms to reflect your 
personality and taste. Know historical 
styles, present day modifications, choice of 
fabrics and accessories. 

By study in your own home, you will learn 
the various phases of color harmony, de- 
sign, arrangement, textiles, lighting, period 
and modern styles. 


There is a demand for the man or woman 
who is a trained interior decorator. A 
fascinating vocation! 


WHAT THE COURSE BRINGS YOU 


The course consists of a series of thirty 
lessons profusely illustrated, arranged and 
simplified from a vast mass of material 
assembled through years of research. 


ALSO INCLUDED 


A valuable book on mixing paints, set of 
16 actual fabric samples, 16 color plates 
giving latest ideas for draperies, color and 
arrangement, leather binder for holding 
lessons and examinations. Personal instruc- 
tion and coaching, certificate of gradua- 
tion. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW 


and receive our free booklet describing the 
course in detail. You incur no obligation what- 
ever 


Arts AND Decoration Home Stupy 
Course 1Nn INTERIOR DECORATION, 
116 East 16th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Please send me your free booklet describing 
your Home Study Course in Interior Deco- 
ration. 


Address ...... Se a DOO SEE SEPM OOO mac se 
Travel—November 1945 


MAKING 


YOUR WISHES 
COME TRUE... 


One wish has been fulfilled. Won by 
3% years of deadly struggle. With 
God’s help, we have prevailed: 


Now we have a chance to makeé»an- 
other wish come true. For most of us, 
the outlook is a bright one. If we will 
simply use the brains, the will,’ the 
energy, the enterprise...the materials 
and. resources... with which we won 
our war, we can’t fail to win the peace 


and to make this the richest, happiest 
land the world has known. 


Your wishes have been wrapped in 
that bright outlook. Your wish for a 
cottage by a lake. For your boy’s col- 
lege education. For a trip you long to 
take. For a “cushion” against emer- 
gencies and unforeseen needs. 


You can make those wishes come 
true by buying bonds today... buying 


FULFILL YOUR WISH—BUY EXTRA BONDS 


Published by ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 
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IN THE GREAT VICTORY LOAN! 


TRAVEL 


/ 


them regularly...and holding on to 
them in spite of all temptation. 


There’s no safer, surer investment in 
the world. You can count on getting 
back $4 for every $3 you put in E 
Bonds—as surely as you can count on 
being a day older tomorrow. 


So why not be patriotic and smart : 
at. the same time? 


